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PREFACE 


This  year,  the  AVA  6  catalogue  has  been  dedicated  to  Howard 
Klein  who  retired  last  fall  from  The  Rockefeller  Foundation 
where  he  served  with  distinction  as  the  director  of  the  Arts 
Program  for  twelve  years. 

Howard  Klein  played  a  major  role  in  the  founding  of  the 
Awards  in  the  Visual  Arts  program  by  bringing  the  funding 
support  and  the  prestige  of  The  Rockefeller  Foundation  to 
the  programs  sponsoring  consortium  of  The  Equitable  Life 
Assurance  Society  of  the  United  States,  The  Rockefeller 
Foundation,  and  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts. 
Howards  personal  contributions  of  his  unique  vision,  leader- 
ship, unfailing  honesty,  and  integrity  cannot  be  measured. 

Many  remarkable  people  have  dedicated  their  time,  re- 
sources, and  good  offices  to  the  development  and  the  ongo- 
ing success  of  the  AVA  program.  None  has  given  any  more 
than  Howard  Klein.  Thanks  Howard. 


Tbd  Potter 
AVA  Director 


THE  PERSIST ANCE  OF  AMERICAN  ART 


by  Barry  Schwabsky 

Bearding  the  lion  in  his  own  den  — isn't  that  what  it  means  for 
an  exhibition  with  an  avowedly  geographic  criterion  as  part 
of  its  selection  process  to  open  (for  the  first  time  in  six  years 
of  existence)  in  New  York  City?  Isn't  it  to  re-open  the  hoary 
and  perhaps  reactionary  question  of  regionalism  in  the  very 
city  which  for  forty  years  has  been  acknowledged  as  the  cen- 
ter for  artistic  innovation  not  only  in  the  United  States  but  in 
the  world? 

Well,  not  exactly.  Questions  of  regional  identity  are  irrelevant 
or  at  most  tangential  for  most  of  the  artists  here,  as  they  seem 
to  be  for  the  AVA  program  itself.  What  may  be  in  question, 
however,  is  the  self-evident  right  of  New  York-based  art  insti- 
tutions to  monopolize  the  process  of  defining  what  will  be 
of  national  interest  and  then  channel  it  back  to  the  rest  of 
the  country.  Through  the  AVAs  selection  process,  in  which 
knowledgeable  people  throughout  the  nation  submit  their 
nominations  to  a  jury  which  also  has  a  wide  geographical 
base,  the  evaluation  process  becomes  at  least  partly  disentan- 
gled from  the  internal  machinations  of  the  New  York  art 
world,  as  well  as  from  those  of  the  various  secondary  centers 
such  as  Chicago,  Los  Angeles,  and  Houston. 

Of  course,  it  might  be  argued  that  this  is  merely  to  invite  a 
lowering  of  critical  standards  by  exalting  provincial  values 
over  cosmopolitan  ones.  The  fact  is  that  such  a  distinction 
is  becoming  ever  harder  to  make,  and  precisely  because  of 
the  proliferation  of  those  communications  media  at  whose 
center  stands  the  cultural  capital.  A  painter  in  Iowa  is  more 
likely  than  ever  before  to  have  access  to  much  of  the  same 
information  as  one  living  on  East  10th  Street.  In  fact,  the 
Iowan  may  well  have  moved  there  from  New  York,  attracted 
by  a  well-paying  teaching  position  perhaps,  just  as  a  "New 
York  artist"  is  likely  to  have  grown  up  and  studied  in  some 
other  part  of  the  country.  D.H.  Lawrence  began  his  Studies 


in  Classic  American  Literature  with  a  chapter  called  "The  Spirit 
of  Place"  —  a  chapter  that  has  peculiarly  little  to  say  about  its 
ostensible  topic.  There's  justice  in  that,  because  a  truly  inti- 
mate sense  of  place  is  rare  in  our  literature  and  art.  Few 
Americans  spend  enough  time  in  any  one  place  to  develop 
such  a  sense.  It  may  take  generations.  Here  is  how  one  Euro- 
pean, Rainer  Maria  Rilke,  saw  the  difference  between  the 
culture  he  grew  up  in  and  our  own: 

To  our  grandparents  a  "house,"  a  "well,"  a  tower  familiar 
to  them,  even  their  own  dress,  their  cloak,  was  still  in- 
finitely more,  infinitely  more  intimate:  almost  each 
thing  a  vessel  in  which  they  found  something  human 
and  into  which  they  set  aside  something  human.  Now, 
from  America,  empty  indifferent  things  are  crowding 
over  to  us,  sham  things,  dummies  of  life.  .  .A  house,  in 
the  American  understanding,  an  American  apple  or  a 
grapevine  there,  has  nothing  'm  common  with  the  house, 
the  fruit,  the  grape  into  which  went  the  hopes  and  medi- 
tations of  our  forefathers.  .  . 

For  better  or  worse,  the  quintessentially  modern  conditions 
w  hich  in  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  century  Europe  were 
exclusively  the  product  of  a  few  metropolises  such  as  Lon- 
don, Vienna,  and  above  all  Paris  — deracination,  fragmenta- 
tion and  simultaneity  of  experiences,  and  ultimately  the 
equivalence  between  reality  and  simulacrum  — are  for  us 
something  like  a  birthright.  What  appeared  as  a  catastrophe 
to  Rilke  is  a  given  for  us. 

Because  we've  never  quite  settled  where  we  are,  we've  had  to 
develop  an  exploratory,  testing  attitude  to  our  surroundings. 
So  as  a  culture  we've  had  to  develop  a  different  sense  of  place: 
a  sense,  myopic  by  old-world  standards,  of  what's  close  to 
hand.  Thus,  when  an  interviewer  asked  Jill  Ciegerich  about 


the  fact  that  most  of  the  materials  she  uses  in  her  work  come 
from  the  building  trades,  she  replied,  "In  fact,  I  became 
interested  in  a  lot  of  these  materials  because  my  husband  and 
I  had  moved  to  a  place  that  had  to  be  completely  rebuilt.  So 
I  got  my  hands  on  these  things  and  began  to  work  with  them." 

This  bluff  pragmatism  is  only  one  manifestation  of  the 
American  situation,  however.  Its  flip  side  is  the  visionary 
streak  that  runs  through  American  culture,  and  which  seems 
to  represent  an  attitude  toward  ideas  not  so  different  from  the 
attitude  Giegerich  takes  toward  her  materials:  it  comes  down 
to  an  attempt  to  stretch  a  notion  as  far  as  it  will  go,  with  scant 
regard  for  the  limitations  its  original  context  might  have 
placed  on  it.  So  much  of  the  American  art,  music,  and  writing 
we  value  most,  after  all,  is  the  product  of  eccentrics,  cranks, 
and  visionaries  — Eakins  as  much  as  Ryder,  and  on  through 
Dove  and  Guston,  Ives  and  Cage,  Whitman  and  Pound. 
Their  specialty  was  ignoring  the  wisdom  of  the  day,  as  though 
to  affirm  Blake  s  proverb  from  The  Marriage  of  Heaven  and 
Hell:  "If  the  fool  would  persist  in  his  folly  he  would  become 
wise."  (It  should  come  as  no  surprise  that  The  Persistant  Fool 
is  the  title  of  a  1981  painting  by  William  Willis.) 

And  yet  we  also  feel  that  the  American  art  of  this  century,  as 
much  as  that  of  Europe,  is  as  much  the  product  of  schools 
or  movements  as  of  isolated  individuals.  As  Harold  Rosen- 
berg noted  many  years  ago,  "In  our  era  it  is  the  art  movements 
that  make  possible  continuity  of  style,  that  stimulate  inter- 
changes of  ideas  and  perceptions  among  artists,  that  provide 
new  points  of  departure  for  individual  invention."  In  one  way 
or  another,  each  of  these  ten  artists  asserts  his  or  her  individ- 
ual vision  in  considered  relation  to  the  cultural  contexts  of  the 
multiple,  often  contradictory  movements  which  we  class 
under  the  rather  too  blandly  unifying  rubric  of  Modernism. 
For  most  of  them,  that  means  confronting  its  dominant 


American  manifestations  as  exemplified  by  the  New  York 
School,  from  Abstract  Expressionism  through  Pop  and  Mini- 
mal Art  to  its  late  (some  would  say  decadent)  phases  such  as 
the  so-called  "New  Image"  and  Neo-Expresionism.  After  all, 
New  York  became  the  worlds  artistic  center  in  the  late  forties 
not  because  it  "stole"  the  idea  of  modern  art  (as  one  social 
historian  would  have  it)  but  because  it  earned  that  idea.  In  the 
decade  following  World  War  II  the  leading  artists  of  the  New 
York  School  were  not  young  men  and  women,  but  ones  who 
were  in  what  we  would  now  call  mid-career.  Willem  de  Koon- 
ing, for  example,  was  forty-four  at  the  time  of  his  first  one- 
person  show  in  1948.  Artists  like  de  Kooning  were  able  to 
make  the  art  they  did  in  part  because  New  York's  art  commu- 
nity had,  for  over  forty  years  (lets  say  since  the  Armory  Show 
and  Stieglitzs  exhibitions  at  291)  been  acutely  attentive  to 
everything  of  value  that  was  being  done  in  Europe  and  had 
striven  to  assimilate  these  developments,  testing  each  for  its 
specific  content,  using  their  competing  claims  as  critical 
measures  of  relative  value. 

No  culture  in  which  such  an  effort  takes  place  can  long 
remain  provincial.  And  if  New  York  has  remained  a  vital  cen- 
ter, it  is  not  just  because  of  its  museums,  galleries,  magazines, 
and  collectors;  it  still  has  room  for  artists  like  Ross  Bleckner 
and  Archie  Rand,  who  are  determined  to  critically  evaluate 
the  work  of  their  predecessors  and  peers,  and  to  build  on 
what  they  learn  from  it,  no  matter  where  it  leads  them  (and 
even  if  it  does  not  appear  to  be  the  next  logical  move  in  a 
historically  determined  sequence). 

Ultimately,  this  quest  leads  to  something  beyond  the  canons 
of  personal  or  collective  taste.  In  preparing  this  essay  I  was 
struck  by  the  consonance  between  recent  statements  by 
Bleckner  and  Rand.  In  an  interview  with  painter/critic  Peter 
Drake  (published  m  Flash  Art,  Summer  1986),  Bleckner  said, 


I  like  to  do  paintings  where  afterwards  I  stand  in  front 
of  them  and  go,  "Yuck,"  like,  "that's  what  I  think?!" 
That's  the  kind  of  relationship  that  interests  me,  you 
know.  "I  did  a  bowl  of  flowers?!  That's  really  unlike  me." 
In  fact  some  of  those  paintings  I  really  just  wanted  to 
throw  out.  They  had  so  many  things  about  them  —  from 
barn  doors  to  sides  of  vans  to  posters  —  that  were  so,  in 
a  way,  appalling. 

Rand,  in  an  interview  with  me  (also  dating  to  the  summer  of 
1986),  pointed  to  a  large  still  life  of  flowers  he  had  painted  and 
said, 

Some  people  who  like  my  work  think  those  flowers 
aren't  radical  enough.  To  me  they're  more  radical  than 
the  other  paintings  —  not  really  more  radical  but  scarier, 
because  they  show  the  conflict  between  my  need  to 
reject  dependence  on  a  communal  aesthetic  and  my 
acceptance  that  I  can't  unlearn  everything  that  I  know 
about  what's  been  done. .  .It's  not  for  the  particular  taste 
of  the  contemporary  viewer  that  I'm  doing  these  things, 
but  because  I  have  this  tremendous  amount  of  story  that 
somehow  I  have  to  make  manifest  in  a  particular  time 
and  place.  Perhaps  this  will  find  a  way  of  simplifying 
itself,  as  it  eventually  did  for  Philip  Guston,  but  if  not 
I  may  spend  the  rest  of  my  life  making  pictures  that  look 
visually  short-circuited. 

If  Rand  mentions  Guston  in  this  context,  it  is  with  good  rea- 
son, since  his  statement  indirectly  echoes,  as  Bleckner's  does 
directly,  something  Guston  himself  had  said: 

It  doesn't  occur  to  many  viewers  that  the  artist  often  has 
difficulty  accepting  the  painting  himself.  .  .1  come  into 
the  studio  very  fearfully,  I  creep  in  to  see  what  happened 


the  night  before.  And  the  feeling  is  one  of,  "My  God, 
did  /  do  that?"  That  is  about  the  only  measure  I  have. 
The  kind  of  shaking,  trembling  of.  .  ."That's  me?  I  did 
that?" 

What  these  statements  imply  is  not  only  that  the  artist  may 
no  longer  be  in  a  position  to  address  a  well-defined  audience 
with  shared  values;  it  is  also  no  longer  a  question  of  the  artist 
staking  his  or  her  integrity  against  such  an  audience  (the  situ- 
ation Clement  Greenberg  envisioned  in  his  1939  essay 
"Avant-Garde  and  Kitsch,"  for  example). 

If  the  modernist  project  classically  centered  on  doubt,  the 
step  taken  by  artists  such  as  Rand  and  Bleckner  — and 
Guston  before  them  — is  to  doubt  their  doubt,  but  without 
withdrawing  it;  that  is  what  allows  one  to  offer  them  in  good 
conscience  the  ambiguous  denomination  of  the  "post- 
modern." They  require  themselves  to  reach  for  that  danger- 
ous point  at  which  they  might  have  to  abrogate  their  own 
hard-won  standards  of  taste  because  they  acknowledge  the 
equivocal,  even  contradictory  values  at  work  within  our  cul- 
ture and  their  own  stance  toward  it.  This  awareness  renders 
impossible  any  "return  to  tradition"  as  much  as  it  undermines 
the  sort  of  lock-step  avant-gardism  that  proposes  an  unend- 
ing series  of  logically  necessary  formal  advances.  This  is  the 
terrain  in  which  the  most  significant  art  of  our  day  takes  its 
stand;  it  is  the  most  powerful  means  we  have  of  distinguishing 
central  from  provincial  art  now. 

What  an  exhibition  like  the  present  one  makes  clear  is  that 
mainstream  art  is  being  made  not  only  in  New  York  and 
Chicago,  or  even  in  college  towns  like  Berkeley  and  Cam- 
bridge, but  even  in  tiny  communities  like  San  Ygnacio,  Texas 
and  Palm  Harbor,  Florida.  This  is  not  so  much  a  challenge 
to  New  York's  centrality  (except  in  the  sense  that  high  critical 


standards  require  the  challenge  of  new  information)  as  it  is  a 
confirmation  that  the  values  of  high  modernism  as  filtered 
through  New  York  have  taken  root  around  the  country,  and 
can  now  be  subjected  to  critical  re-examination  on  its  own 
terms:  its  doubt  can  be  subjected  to  doubt. 

I  think  this  can  be  seen  to  be  the  case  even  with  those  artists 
in  this  group  of  whom  it  is  least  obvious.  After  all  there  might 
seem  to  be  little  reason  to  suspect  an  affinity  with  the  New 
York  mainstream  in  the  work  of  Hollis  Sigler.  If  any  regional 
tradition  has  been  sufficiently  rich  and  well  defined  to  achieve 
genuine  independence,  it  is  certainly  that  of  the  Chicago 
Imagists  which  is  evidently  the  major  source  for  her  work. 
Sigler  seems  to  share  their  aversion  to  the  lofty  pretentions 
of  much  high  art,  and  a  corresponding  sympathy  for  the 
directness  and  unabashed  rowdiness  we  sometimes  find  in 
the  art  of  children  and  self-taught  artists.  She  also  shares  the 
Chicagoan  traits  of  formal  definition,  intense  color,  pattern- 
ing, and  self-consciousness  about  the  object-like  nature  of 
the  work  of  art  (as  reflected  in  the  drawn  "framing"  in  such 
works  as  ///  Need  of  Some  Magic  and  She  Carries  Her  Mother s 
Guilt  in  Her  Bones).  Where  she  parts  company  with  such 
precursors  as  those  associated  with  such  groups  as  the  Hairy 
Who  (and  links  up  with  some  of  Mw'precursors,  such  as  June 
Leaf)  is,  first  of  all,  in  her  relaxation  of  the  hard-edged  preci- 
sionism  and  intricacy  of  their  draftsmanship  in  favor  of  a 
touch  that  is  softer  and  more  obviously  personal.  At  the  same 
time  her  work  is  less  relentlessly  flat  and  frontal;  there  is  more 
space  in  these  paintings,  although  it  is  rendered  with  the 
quirky  and  schematic  means  of  "naive"  or  "primitive"  paint- 
ing (that  of  Haiti  in  particular,  if  I  am  not  mistaken). 

Sigler  constantly  approaches  yet  finally  avoids  narrative 
painting.  Her  ambiguous  scenes  are  presented  as  though  on 


a  stage  set,  yet  the  actors  have  disappeared;  no  human  figures 
are  visible  in  these  paintings.  At  most,  clothes  function  as 
surrogates  for  the  figures  that  might  have  occupied  them. 
This  is  made  explicit  in  a  painting  like  She  Wants  to  Belong  to 
the  Sky  Again  (not  included  in  the  current  exhibition)  in  which 
an  empty  dress  wafts  off  into  the  empyrean  in  substitution  for 
the  human  "she"  of  the  title.  An  interesting  implication  of  this 
develops  from  the  fact  that  while  in  traditional  religious  dis- 
course the  body  is  sometimes  said  to  "clothe"  the  soul,  here 
clothing  represents  the  self  in  escape  from  its  earth-bound 
condition:  Sigler  unexpectedly  echoes  Pop  art  in  evoking  a 
kind  of  mass-produced,  consumer  subjectivity,  a  self  whose 
fantasies  are  invested  (to  use  the  word  in  an  etymologically 
strict  way)  in  objects.  In  You  Keep  Tampering  With  My  Heart 
the  dress  reappears  bearing  the  bloody  wound  and  sur- 
rounded by  the  instruments  of  the  lover's  violations. 

The  titles  of  Siglers  paintings  and  works  on  paper  are  also 
inscriptions  within  those  works;  they  are  as  often  in  the  third 
person  as  in  the  first.  This  may  be  a  way  of  signaling  to  us 
that,  while  her  "naive"  technique  generates  an  aura  of  the  per- 
sonal, this  is  actually  an  ironic  and  self-conscious  device 
—  one  that  is  rarely  encountered  in  the  visual  arts  but  is  well- 
known  to  students  of  literature,  that  of  "persona."  The  "I"  of 
these  works  cannot  be  directly  identified  with  that  of  the  art- 
ist herself.  Instead,  these  are  paintings  and  works  on  paper 
about  —  and  from  the  fictive  point  of  view  of — a  woman  who 
sees  herself  as  a  victim  {You  Keep  Tampering.  .  .),  who  is 
bowled  over  by  change  (like  the  furniture  in  Change  Doestit 
Come  Easy  For  Her),  yet  who  nourishes  apocalyptic  fantasies 
{Comes  the  Day  of  Reckoning);  who  is,  in  other  words,  precisely 
as  naive  as  the  visual  style  in  which  her  world  is  depicted.  Of 
course  Sigler  identifies  with  her  (and  hopes  the  viewer  will 
too)  but  there  is  distance  involved  as  well:  it  is  only  when  a 
"reckoning"  takes  place  that  art  becomes  possible  (the  easel 


and  picture  in  Comes  the  Day.  .  .  )  Sigler  knows  that  (as  Rim- 
baud wrote)  "I  is  somebody  else';  her  work  is  a  continuing 
attempt  to  explore  what  can  be  made  of  that  fact. 

As  with  Sigler,  it  is  possible  to  connect  Christopher  Browns 
painting  to  a  specific  regional  tradition  — in  his  case,  the 
figurative  expressionism  of  such  Bay  Area  painters  as  Richard 
Diebenkorn,  David  Park,  and  particularly  Elmer  Bischoff— 
but,  again,  only  if  we  also  recognize  the  independence  with 
which  he  has  assimilated  that  tradition,  making  it  possible  for 
us  to  recognize  more  far-flung,  unexpected  affinities  as  well. 
In  any  case,  an  important  legacy  of  painters  like  Diebenkorn 
and  Bischoff  has  been  the  ease  with  which  they  have  moved 
back  and  forth  between  abstraction  and  figuration;  their 
humanism  is  not  tied  to  a  specific  mode  of  representation. 
While  Brown  has  never,  to  my  knowledge,  exhibited  abstract 
paintings,  in  comparison  even  with  the  work  he  was  doing  as 
recently  as  1985,  his  recent  work  shows  an  unmistakable 
movement  toward  a  greater  degree  of  abstraction. 

Interestingly  enough,  this  move  toward  greater  abstraction 
was  directly  tied  to  a  shift  in  subject  matter.  Brown  had  done 
paintings  with  water  as  a  theme  on  various  occasions  as  far 
back  as  his  undergraduate  days,  but  in  his  recent  work  it  is 
the  major  preoccupation.  Brown  dates  the  inception  of  this 
phase  of  his  work  to  a  project  called  The  Painted  Room,  a 
sequence  of  four  very  large  paintings  executed  in  1984-85  for 
an  installation  at  the  Madison  Art  Center  in  Wisconsin. 
Together  the  paintings  formed  a  single  panoramic  landscape 
(with  a  few  figures),  surrounding  the  viewer  on  all  sides. 
One  section  of  the  panorama  included  a  view  of  water  seen 
through  trees;  it  was  his  work  on  this  that  suggested  to  him 
the  rich  possibilities  of  a  painting  in  which  water  would  not 
be  simply  an  episode  but  rather  the  all-encompassing  ele- 


ment. This  was  attractive  for  a  number  of  reasons.  One  was 
the  variousness  of  waters  interaction  with  light,  its  combina- 
tion of  transparency  and  reflectivity.  Another  was  the  com- 
positional openness  it  offered:  the  surface  of  a  body  of  water 
appears  in  Browns  recent  paintings  as  a  single,  horizonless, 
receding  plane  which  holds  many  disparate  forms  together, 
and  which  works  to  counteract  to  some  degree  their  suscepti- 
bility to  the  pull  of  gravity.  By  focussing  so  closely  on  one 
element  of  visual  experience,  Brown  abrogates  one  of  the 
principle  properties  of  realistic  space,  bringing  his  work  far 
from  the  beautifully  earthbound  reveries  of  the  figurative 
work  of  his  Bay  Area  precursors  to  something  more  like  the 
floating  worlds,  peculiarly  abrupt  in  the  shifting  of  focus  from 
one  object  to  the  next,  of  Terry  Winters  and,  before  him,  of 
certain  canvases  of  Joan  Miro. 

There  is  no  given  way  of  representing  water;  it  must  be 
painted  as  metaphor  if  it  is  to  be  painted  at  all.  Perhaps  this 
is  another  reason  why  Brown  paints  it  as  light,  which  he 
evokes  with  great  specificity,  thanks  not  only  to  his  handling 
of  color  as  such,  but  especially  to  his  sensitivity  to  the  interac- 
tion of  color  and  texture.  Browns  treatment  of  the  surface  is 
quite  variable,  ranging  from  thin  washes  to  thick  impasto,  and 
he  often  obtains  a  rich  layering  by  applying  and  sanding  down 
many  layers  of  paint  which  results  in  the  glimmering  of  one 
color  through  another.  One  critic  wrote  of  Brown  that  "his  art 
is  a  rumination  on  painting  as  transubstantiation,"  and  that 
seems  right;  not  water  into  wine  but  paint  into  light. 

Ross  Bleckner  is  a  very  different  kind  of  painter  of  light. 
Throughout  the  eighties  he  has  produced  work  of  apparently 
contradictory  kinds:  there  have  been  abstract  paintings,  usu- 
ally constructed  of  vertical  stripes  in  overt  reference  to  the  Op 
Art  of  the  sixties,  and  at  the  same  time  there  have  also  been 
representational  paintings,  often  in  near-grisaille,  usually  of 


still-life  subjects  or  of  mysterious  interior  spaces  lit  by  chan- 
deliers (the  present  selection  includes  work  of  the  second 
type  only).  The  connection  between  the  two  groups  of  work 
is  an  overarching  concern  with  light  — not  with  the  natural, 
empirical  daylight  of  impressionism  and  of  the  sort  of  paint- 
erly realism  in  which  Christopher  Browns  work  is  rooted,  but 
rather  the  artificial,  intellectualized,  nocturnal  illumination  of 
the  symbolist  tradition. 

In  Bleckners  op  paintings,  intense  high-keyed  color  is  sub- 
sumed to  the  opposition  of  bright  and  dark.  The  vertical 
stripes  give  a  sensation  of  a  vast,  indistinct  realm  of  light 
being  held  in  check  by  dark  bars.  In  another  sense,  however, 
it  is  not  the  light  but  the  viewer  who  is  trapped  behind  those 
bars,  for  the  throbbing  chroma  which  emerge  between  them 
press  forward  with  urgent  intensity  — toward  and  implicitly 
beyond  the  viewer,  so  that  it  is  we  who  are  stranded  in  this 
transfixed  space  between  light  and  darkness. 

Understanding  this  about  Bleckners  abstract  paintings 
makes  it  easier  to  read  the  representational  paintings,  in 
which  the  urns,  chandeliers,  goblets,  and  gates  are  shown 
essentially  as  vessels  of  light,  whether  reflected  or  mysteri- 
ously self-generated.  In  either  case  this  light  appears  to  be  a 
kind  of  substance  of  its  own  rather  than  simply  an  effect  of 
the  surface  of  some  object;  one  might  even  go  so  far  as  to  say 
that  the  objects  are  epiphenomenal,  condensed  out  of  the 
light  which  gathers  into  a  few  nodes  rather  than  diffusing  to 
fill  a  given  space.  "God  separated  the  light  from  the  dark- 
ness," according  to  the  book  of  Genesis;  Bleckner  offers  an 
apocryphal  and  perhaps  heretical  image  of  a  world  in  which 
the  Fall  must  have  triggered  a  perpetual  collapsing  of  this 
separation,  a  world  in  which  darkness  keeps  invading  a  light 
that  can  only  puddle  together  like  drops  of  mercury.  Because 
of  this,  as  one  writer  has  noticed,  the  images  Bleckner  paints 


"maintain  a  high  degree  of  indeterminacy.'"  It  is  incidental  that 
this  configuration  of  light  happens  to  resolve  itself  into  a  tro- 
phy, that  into  a  vase  of  flowers,  another  into  a  fleurde  lys;  the 
image  is  always  also  an  image  of  its  own  ephemerality. 

Like  Wallace  Stevens  in  his  poem  "Thirteen  Ways  of  Looking 
at  a  Blackbird"  Bill  Seaman  estranges  his  images  by  repeating 
them  in  ever-varying  contexts.  The  most  recent  of  his  video 
works  included  in  this  exhibition,  Telling  Motions  is  a  four- 
movement  set  of  variations  on  the  theme  of  motion  around 
an  axis.  This  is  the  common  element  in  nearly  every  image 
in  the  piece:  a  rotating  gyroscope,  the  knob  of  a  combina- 
tion padlock  being  turned,  the  twisting  movement  of  a  nude 
woman's  back,  a  drill  boring  a  hole  through  a  book  (an  image 
that  for  some  viewers  will  bring  to  mind  a  work  by  a  previous 
AVA  winner,  The  Book  of  Knowledge  by  sculptor  Donald  Lip- 
ski).  This  is  more  than  simply  an  array  of  diverse  images, 
however.  Through  Seaman's  careful  structuring,  with  its  repe- 
titions, inversions,  substitutions,  variations  in  tempo  and 
rhythm  (determined  not  only  by  cutting  from  image  to  image 
but  also  by  the  camera's  motion  or  lack  of  it  within  each  shot), 
we  gradually  begin  to  understand  the  work  as  an  expanding 
commentary  on  itself:  "A  true  wheel  within  a  wheel  pivots, 
switches  back,  turns  on  itself,"  as  Seaman's  voice  tells  us  near 
the  end  of  the  first  movement,  reminding  us  that  the  spiraling 
self- referencing  extends  beyond  the  work's  visual  component 
to  its  sound-track  as  well,  which  includes  spoken  and 
chanted  words  as  well  as  instrumental  music,  all  by  Seaman 
himself.  The  effect  is  hypnotic. 

Seaman's  work  seems  to  me  to  be  essentially  musical,  since 
its  subject  (which  is  also  its  material)  is  not  any  of  the  particu- 
lar images  that  go  into  it,  or  any  narrative  that  might  have, 
been  made  of  these,  but  rather  the  time  in  which  they  occur: 
empty  time  which  a  certain  consciousness  attempts,  half  idly, 


half  desperately  to  fill  with  its  little  systems  and  construc- 
tions. This  peculiar  sense  of  temporality  suggests  that  of  a 
film  like  the  Alain  Resnais /Alain  Robbe-Grillet  collaboration 
Last  Year  at  Marienbad  (which  may  well  be  a  hidden  precur- 
sor of  Seaman s  video),  with  its  solemn  repetitions  that  erode 
rather  than  solidify  the  reality  of  the  images,  and  its 
atmosphere  of  claustrophobia;  certainly  the  words  of  Sea- 
mans  voice-over  incantation  share  something  of  that  film's 
languid  yet  relentless  character: 

Worn  steps,  time  turns  over  and  over 
Watch-hands  revolving  and  returning 

Words  break  down /words  broken  down 

The  machine  of  language  turns  over  and  over,  in  on 
itself 

Running  like  clockwork,  a  turn  of  events  with  circular 
breathing 

Set  in  motion  through  systems  both  nervous  and  calm 
Time  turns  over  and  over 

As  we  begin  viewing  Telling  Motions  we  are  seduced  into  be- 
lieving that  Seaman  is  playfully  exploring  his  images,  opening 
them  to  new  and  unexpected  vistas  of  meaning;  but  this  is 
a  cunning  trap  the  artist  has  laid  for  us.  With  each  repetition 
it  is  as  though  one  more  avenue  of  escape  from  this  ever- 
expanding  circuit  of  self-reference  is  shut  down,  leaving  us 
to  face  the  mute  materiality  of  unstable  images  abandoned  to 
inexorable  time. 

Born  in  1943,  William  Willis  is  like  a  number  of  other  painters 
of  his  generation  in  that  he  began  his  work  in  a  climate  domi- 


nated by  formal,  reductivist  abstraction.  What  painters  like 
Willis  seem  to  have  learned  from  working  in  this  mode  is  that 
it  was  no  longer  necessarily  the  wisest  course  to  keep  trying 
to  push  toward  further  extremes  of  reduction;  after  all,  Ad 
Reinhardt  was  only  one  of  several  precursors  who  had  already 
painted  "the  last  painting."  But  they  had  learned  other  things 
as  well,  such  as  how  to  use  a  few  structural  elements  so  each 
had  the  maximum  weight.  Simple  forms  could  take  on  great 
resonance.  Not  that  this  was  a  completely  new  discovery; 
Mark  Rothko,  for  instance  articulated  his  awareness  of  the 
symbolic  value  of  abstract  forms  (and  of  the  necessity  that 
these  be  few  in  number)  when  he  remarked  in  1966  that  "I 
can  understand  that  two  are  man  and  woman,  three  are  man, 
woman,  and  child,  but  five  are  nothing."'  What  painters  like 
Willis  began  to  do  was  to  make  those  resonant  forms  more 
specific.  By  so  doing  they  pushed  them  from  the  realm  of 
symbols  to  that  of  signs.  It  was  this  kind  of  work  that  came 
to  be  known,  by  the  late  seventies,  as  "new  image  painting." 

Willis's  emblematic  imagery  continues  to  evolve  through  an 
approach  that  is  essentially  abstract.  The  identity  any  shape 
will  finally  take  on  usually  becomes  clear  only  through  the 
process  of  defining  it  formally,  through  the  slow  process  of 
calibrating  the  painting's  composition.  The  result  is  that  for 
the  viewer,  as  well,  the  emblematic  character  of  the  forms 
reveals  itself  only  through  the  process  of  looking,  of  inter- 
rogating the  image  as  a  construct  of  colors,  textures,  and 
compositional  weights.  The  generally  muted  color,  atmo- 
spheric handling,  and  sombre,  contemplative  mood  of  these 
paintings  recall  not  only  abstract  painters  like  Rothko  and 
Baziotes,  but  also  the  American  tonalist  painters  of  the  late 
nineteenth  century,  who  were  deeply  involved  with  the  sym- 
bolist aesthetic  of  suggestion  and  correspondences.  Like 
both  those  groups  of  predecessors,  Willis  seems  to  conceive 
his  painting  as  working  its  way  through  the  senses  to  a  recog- 


nition  which  is  purely  inward.  As  a  number  of  his  titles 
{Samadhi  and  Moksa,  for  example)  suggest,  Willis  is  a  student 
of  Hindu  religious  thought.  This  teaching  suggests  that  the 
appearances  which  our  senses  place  before  us  are  illusions  we 
must  learn  to  see  through.  His  art  honors  the  visible  by  mak- 
ing it  the  vehicle  of  an  apprehension  of  the  activity  of  mind 
that  subtends  perception. 

For  Jill  Giegerich  as  well,  the  work  seems  not  to  be  an  object 
to  be  perceived  so  much  as  a  provocation  to  observe  the  proc- 
ess of  perception.  Toward  the  beginning  of  this  essay  I 
referred  Giegerichs  approach  to  materials  to  a  kind  of  home- 
grown American  pragmatism.  Of  course,  that's  only  part  of 
the  story.  I  might  with  equal  justice  have  called  attention  to 
her  profound  indebtedness  to  Vladimir  Tatlin  and  the  "cul- 
ture of  materials"  he  began  to  adumbrate  around  1914.  It  was 
Tatlin  who  extended  the  Russian  avant-garde  interest  in  fak- 
tura  (texture)  into  a  more  thoroughgoing  exploration  of  the 
constructive  potential  of  industrial  and  other  non-art 
materials  through  the  exploitation  of  the  forms  resulting  from 
the  unaltered  color,  texture,  and  other  characteristics  inher- 
ent in  them.  Alexander  Rodchenko  recalled  that  Tatlins  stu- 
dio "contained  a  joiners  bench,  a  vise,  and  all  the  other 
instruments  that  a  joiner  and  a  locksmith  use."1  Jill  Giegerichs 
studio  perhaps  contains  an  equally  "exotic"  range  of  tools  for 
making  her  constructions  of  aluminum,  tar,  copper,  rubber, 
plywood  and  so  on. 

Still,  this  does  not  account  for  the  peculiarly  analytic  nature 
of  Giegerichs  working  methods,  which  do  so  much  to  ac- 
count for  the  effect  of  the  finished  work.  While  she  empha- 
sizes that  "I'm  not  trying  to  create  an  illusion.  I  primarily  let 
the  surface  be,  expose  it,  or  dig  down  into  it,"  this  does  not 
mean  that  the  concept  and  structure  of  each  piece  arise  solely 
from  working  directly  with  the  materials  themselves.  Gie- 


gerichs primary  research  tool  is  drawing:  each  of  her  works 
was  therefore  an  image  before  it  became  an  object.  Each 
derives  from  some  notated  perception  of  something  in  the 
everyday  world,  but  this  perception  is  always  translated  into 
forms  and  materials  that  are  foreign  to  it  (although  equally 
quotidian).  Thanks  to  this  a  peculiar  estrangement  arises;  the 
object  s  lack  of  consistent  self-definition  (it  is  neither  simply 
what  it  is  nor  an  illusion  of  something  else)  arouses  a  vague 
dissatisfaction  or  even  irritation  which  compels  one  to  look, 
think,  and  perhaps  reconsider:  that  is,  to  enter  into  a  percep- 
tual dialogue  with  the  object. 

Sometimes  the  everyday  object  with  which  Giegerich  begins 
her  formal  divagation  is  still  evident  in  the  finished  work:  a 
teapot,  a  faucet.  .  .But  more  often  it  is  beyond  identification 
except  as  an  aggregate  of  generalized  shapes.  The  identifiable 
images  are  no  more  seductive  than  those  whose  reference  is 
unclear;  less  so  perhaps,  since  their  very  ordinariness,  even 
emptiness,  is  somehow  jarring  or  puzzling.  The  anomalous 
quality  of  these  works  marks  the  multiplicity  of  experiences 
(perceptual,  pragmatic,  even  literary)  which  went  into  their 
evolution  through  time,  and  it  is  this  quality  which  provokes 
us  to  extend  that  chain  of  experiences  into  the  unforeseen 
through  our  own  response. 

Peter  Huttingers  recent  work  also  emphasizes  drawing,  and 
not  only  in  his  works  on  paper.  A  recurrent  image,  found  in 
all  of  the  works  in  this  exhibition,  is  a  cartoonlike  rabbit's 
head.  But  to  name  this  image  so  simply  is  misleading,  be- 
cause it  undergoes  astonishing  transformations  as  it  recurs 
from  piece  to  piece.  Huttinger's  refined,  intricately  linear 
style,  with  its  snaky  interlacings  reminiscent  of  Celtic  or  Near 
Eastern  decorative  art,  transfigures  and  multiplies  every  ele- 
ment of  the  image.  The  ears  with  their  odd  nipple-like  tips 
increase  from  two  to  three  (or  more  in  works  not  included  in 


this  selection),  and  they  stretch  to  prodigious  length  as  they 
twirl  and  twine  around  each  other  and  through  the  growth  of 
flowers  that  nearly  engulf  the  head.  The  eyes  become  a  pair 
of  tulips.  For  Huttinger  the  rabbit  is  still  the  traditional  sym- 
bol of  sexuality  and  fertility  (and  he  does  not  shrink  from 
reference  to  the  most  vulgar  manifestations  of  this  sym- 
bolism) but  in  the  Entanglement  drawings  it  is  also  just  as 
clearly  a  memento  mori:  the  rabbit  seems  always  on  the  verge 
of  surrendering  its  identity  and  being  reclaimed  by  the  sur- 
rounding efflorescence. 

We  find  the  rabbit  image  in  the  paintings  as  well.  In  these 
Huttinger  has  built  up  a  dense,  luminous  monochrome  field 
of  wax  and  casein  with  embedded  shards  of  glass.  The  sur- 
face is  a  cortex  of  delicately  leafy  whorlings  and  veinings  cut 
through  by  the  wicked  edges  of  the  embedded  glass.  Hut- 
tinger has  then  cut  back  into  the  middle  of  this  surface  to 
insert  a  drawing,  turning  the  painting  into  a  kind  of  frame. 
The  bright,  bouncy  colors  of  the  inserted  drawings  (colored 
pencil  over  gesso,  which  gives  their  transparent  hues  a  paint- 
like density  of  texture)  are  in  extreme  contrast  to  the  rich, 
earthy  tones  that  surround  it. 

In  the  past,  Huttinger's  work  was  rough  and  aggressive  in 
style,  and  explicit  in  its  narrative  approach  to  social  content. 
By  contrast,  his  recent  work  is  elegantly  mock-decorative. 
Yet  Huttinger's  idiosyncratic  vision  has  become  more  incisive 
even  as  it  has  taken  on  a  more  indirect  form.  It's  not  his  obses- 
sion with  the  cycle  of  fertility  and  dissolution  that's  so  com- 
pelling; that's  traditional.  It's  the  manic  energy  with  which  he 
elaborates  his  subject,  and  the  malific  glee  with  which  he 
contemplates  it  (as  shown  by  the  buck-toothed  grin  that 
keeps  turning  up  in  the  midst  of  the  most  unlikely  situations) 
that  gives  his  vision  its  nagging  force. 


James  Michaels  began  his  career  as  an  artist  later  in  life  than 
most  do  these  days  (including  those  in  this  show).  Although 
he  is  in  his  forties,  he  has  been  painting  seriously  for  less  than 
a  decade.  Before  that  he  was  a  commercial  artist  in  the  adver- 
tising field.  This  late  start,  combined  with  his  training  em- 
phasizing slick,  polished  technique  and  highly  arresting 
imagery,  have  had  important  consequences  for  Michaels's 
approach  to  painting.  Most  young  artists,  after  all,  emerge 
from  art  school  with  great  ambition  but  still  undeveloped 
both  in  their  technique  and  in  their  artistic  thinking.  As  they 
keep  working,  their  thinking  often  develops  more  rapidly 
than  their  technique,  which  tends  to  catch  up  only  in  mid- 
career.  Michaels,  on  the  other  hand,  found  himself  in  the 
position  of  starting  out  with  technical  abilities  in  advance  of 
his  artistic  development:  a  most  dangerous  position  for  any 
modern  artist,  as  would  be  especially  apparent  to  any  admirer 
of  abstract  expressionism,  which  Michaels  was  and  is.  And 
Michaels's  gesture  in  response  to  this  situation  is  one  which 
recalls  something  that  Willem  de  Kooning  did  when  he  felt 
that  his  technical  refinement  was  becoming  a  limitation, 
which  was  to  try  drawing  with  his  eyes  closed  or  while  watch- 
ing television:  the  idea  was  to  undermine  his  own  facility. 
Michaels,  needing  to  do  the  same  thing,  literally  threw  away 
his  brushes  and  began  painting  with  his  fingers.  The  result 
was  an  effacement  of  the  image. 

By  1984  Michaels  had  taken  up  his  brushes  again,  but  the  les- 
son in  freedom  stuck  with  him.  Now  he  would  be  able  to 
make  use  of  what  he  had  learned  as  a  commercial  artist  — but 
playfully,  even  destructively.  While  Michaels  does  not  think 
of  himself  as  a  Pop  artist,  his  work  of  1985-86  shows  a  canny 
assimilation  of  the  work  of  Jasper  Johns,  Jim  Dine,  and  James 
Rosenquist.  Like  all  three  of  those  artists,  he  is  developing 
his  work  out  of  Abstract  Expressionism;  unlike  them,  he  is 
doing  so  from  a  safe  enough  distance  so  that  he  needn't 


develop  against  it  at  the  same  time.  Despite  the  studied 
impersonality  of  parts  of  the  paintings,  Michaels  usually  cant 
help  showing  his  hand.  His  painterliness  may  come  close  to 
disappearing  at  times,  but  not  for  long.  He  makes  use  of  a 
broad  range  of  styles,  but  this  is  not  an  end  in  itself:  the  end 
is  to  find  a  language  in  which  a  personal  statement  can  be 
made.  Looking  at  these  congeries  of  images,  we  cannot  help 
but  notice  the  way  they  resolve  themselves  into  balanced, 
sometimes  almost  classical  formal  syntheses.  The  forms  may 
overlap  or  jostle  for  precedence  but  they  no  longer  seem  able 
to  exist  with  the  others.  The  paintings  are  only  partly  "about" 
their  ostensible  subject-matter.  Quaker  Quick  makes  little 
sense  if  we  try  to  see  it  in  terms  of  the  cereal  logo  which 
serves  as  the  paintings  ground  base.  Like  Michaels's  earlier 
finger  paintings,  it's  really  about  the  effacement  of  the  image, 
and  about  the  images  unnatural  indestructibility. 

It  may  seem  odd  on  the  face  of  it  that  Michael  Tracy  thinks 
of  himself  as  a  conceptual  artist,  because  of  his  art,  although 
of  unusually  wide  range,  does  not  possess  most  of  the  overt 
characteristics  by  which  we  usually  recognize  conceptual  art 
as  a  "genre":  orientation  toward  the  text,  the  diagram,  and  the 
photograph  as  documentary  instances,  literalism  of  the 
object,  etc.  Instead,  Tracy's  work  manifests  an  intensely 
physical  and  emotional  involvement  with  his  materials  and 
their  manipulation  which  is  likely  to  recall  action  painting 
as  a  precedent.  To  be  sure,  Tracy  is  also  involved  in  non- 
pictorial  art  activities  such  as  performance,  but  these  seem, 
if  anything,  even  more  raw  and  visceral  in  effect  than  Tracy's 
paintings,  constructions,  and  works  on  paper.  And  yet  there 
is  an  irreducible  conceptual  core  to  Tracy's  work.  It  lies  in  his 
reach  for  the  sublime.  This  occurs  when  the  work  is  able,  as 
Jean-Francois  Lyotard  has  written,  "to  present  the  fact  that 
the  unpresentable  exists.  To  make  visible  that  there  is  some- 
thing that  can  be  conceived  and  which  can  neither  be  seen 


nor  made  visible:  this  is  what  is  at  stake  in  modern  painting." 
And  what,  for  Michael  Tracy,  is  this  unpresentable  some- 
thing? It  can  be  named,  perhaps,  but  not  defined;  and  even 
in  naming  it,  we  must  name  it  variously  (as  Tracy  must  paint 
it  variously),  thereby  disguising  its  irreducibility:  we  can  call 
it  desire,  freedom,  sensuality,  the  sacred.  To  paint  this 
is  to  paint  the  gap  between  the  conception  and  any  possible 
realization;  it  is  to  indicate  this  conceivable  freedom,  this 
conceivable  sacredness,  precisely  through  the  pathos  of  its 
non-realization. 

Tracy  is  represented  in  this  exhibition  by  a  suite  of  nine  large 
works  on  paper  called  Destino  Abierto,  which  the  artist  has 
dedicated  to  the  Mexican  agricultural  workers  who  illegally 
cross  the  border  to  work  in  the  United  States.  We  can  think 
of  these  as  a  single  work,  because  it  is  as  a  group  that  their 
message  emerges  most  coherently  —  through  what  one  might 
call  the  narrative  that  emerges  when  we  view  them  in  order. 
Then  we  can  see  the  emergence  of  a  brilliant  red  from  the 
darkness  of  the  first  pieces  through  its  searing  climax  in  num- 
ber VII  to  its  gradual  subsidence  in  number  IX.  But  Destino 
Abierto  is  as  much  about  space  as  it  is  about  color  —  massive, 
open  spaces  whose  architectural  grandeur  is  inhabited  — 
humanized,  one  might  say  —  by  the  scrabbling  desperation  of 
the  gestural  markings  that  press  in  on  those  expanses.  Destino 
Abierto  is  a  kind  of  anabasis,  with  something  of  the  rich  and 
violent  coloring  of  the  one  St. -John  Perse  wrote.  Michael 
Tracy's  continuing  effort  to  bid  the  spirit  of  Mexico  enter  the 
art  of  North  America  helps  us  reconnect  with  the  need  that 
sent  artists  like  Jackson  Pollock  and  Philip  Guston  to  learn 
from  Orozco  and  Siqueiros  fifty  years  ago. 

The  ambitious  figurative  paintings  of  Archie  Rand  are  the 
culmination  (for  now)  of  a  recuperative  project  that  has  en- 
gaged him  since  the  mid -seventies.  Rand  began  exhibiting 


his  work  while  he  was  still  a  teenager.  He  had  been  a  student 
of  Larry  Poons,  among  others,  and  his  early  paintings  were 
primarily  an  emotive  offshoot  of  color  field  painting.  Perhaps 
the  key  decision  of  Rands  early  career  was  his  acceptance  in 
1974  of  a  commission  to  create  a  major  mural  cycle  to  cover 
the  interior  of  a  Sephardic  synagogue  in  the  Midwood  section 
of  Brooklyn.  This  project,  which  ended  up  taking  three  years 
full-time  work,  forced  Rand  to  cut  his  already  strained  ties 
to  the  orthodoxies  of  decorative  abstraction  in  an  effort  to 
forge  an  imagistic  and  stylistic  ensemble  as  various,  and  as 
dense  with  historical  layering,  as  the  devotional  purposes  of 
the  synagogue  itself. 

In  Rands  studio  work,  where  questions  of  history  and  style 
could  not  be  subsumed  to  the  needs  of  a  well-defined  com- 
munity but  had  to  be  reconciled  with  the  demands  of  the 
wider  and  often  contradictory  cultural  outlooks  Rand  had 
internalized,  this  effort  could  only  be  more  difficult,  mo- 
ments of  resolution  more  ephemeral;  but  by  the  early  eighties 
Rand  had  assembled  concrete  evidence  of  his  gift  for  eliciting 
an  unexpected,  even  unreasonable  unity  out  of  a  vast  reper- 
toire of  unrelated  motifs.  In  a  number  of  canvases  of  1985- 
86,  Rand  brought  this  agglomeration  nearly  to  a  point  of 
symphonic  synthesis.  The  unifying  factor  may  be  little  more 
than  the  painter's  will  to  pull  the  pieces  together.  And  yet  to 
do  so  may  be  to  squeeze  the  artist  to  the  margins  of  his  own 
work  as  we  see  in  Sunday  Painter  (a  richly  ambiguous  title 
which  equates  the  painter's  "amateurism"  to  a  quasi-religious 
vocation).  But  the  point  of  resolution  never  quite  arrives;  in 
the  end,  the  paintings  remain  acknowledgedly  cacaphonous. 
There  is  no  one  composition,  no  one  narrative  that  can  bind 
together,  for  example,  the  brick  furnace  of  Garden  Party  (an 
image  that  has  often  cropped  up  in  Rands  work  as  a  symbol 
of  the  Holocaust)  with  the  innocence  of  the  picnic  that  gives 
the  painting  its  title.  Nor  should  there  be,  perhaps,  for  such 


an  all-embracing  connection  could  only  be  paranoid  in 
nature.  Tbuchingly,  the  painting  means  to  be  sparing  of  the 
normalcy  of  daily  life  and  its  trivial  social  pleasures,  even  as 
the  artist  acknowledges  his  own  need  to  confront  the  histori- 
cal conditions  that  impinge  upon  that  innocence. 

I  have  discussed  Archie  Rand  's  work  last  because  his  effort 
to  include  the  widest  possible  range  of  experience  without 
forcing  any  overt  stylistic  coherence  seemed  like  a  good 
model  for  what  I  have  had  to  do  in  writing  about  ten  artists 
as  distinct  as  Hollis  Sigler,  Christopher  Brown,  Ross  Bleck- 
ner,  Bill  Seaman,  William  Willis,  Jill  Giegerich,  Peter  Hut- 
tinger,  James  Michaels,  Michael  Tracy,  and  himself.  What 
they  have  to  show  is  not  a  unity,  nor  even  anything  so  temper- 
ate as  a  "rich  diversity";  what  they  offer  us  is  a  disagreement, 
a  discordant  argument  with  each  other,  with  us,  and  with 
themselves,  about  the  questions  of  value  we  keep  trying  to 
forget  we  haven't  settled.  Their  work  embodies  rigorous  for- 
mal thinking,  but  for  none  of  them  is  that  enough.  They've 
all  discovered  that  their  explorations  of  form  take  them  into 
regions  of  memory  and  desire  that  may  be  outside  the  pre- 
cincts of  pure  aesthetics  and  which  impinge  on  the  perilous 
terrain  of  religion  and  history.  Foolishly,  perhaps,  they  persist, 
and  that  is  why  you  will  find  no  "official"  art  here,  only  the 
traces  of  ten  independent  minds  trying  to  come  to  terms  with 
a  situation  that  is  bigger  than  they  are. 


Barry  Schwabsky  is  an  art  critic  and  poet.  He  writes  regularly 
for  Arts  Magazine,  Flash  Art,  and  Artscribe.  He  is  the 
author  of  a  chapbook,  Fate  I  Seen  in  the  Dark,  published  by 
Burning  Deck. 


ROSS  BLECKNER 


Why  Paintings  are  not  Trophies 

A  trophy  signifies  a  disembodied  counterphobic  triumph 

A  painting  is  a  trophy  and  something  more 

A  trophy  is  incidental  to  the  development  of  a  relationship 

A  painting  traces  a  relation  to  development 

A  trophy  expresses  adventure 

A  painting  attempts  to  understand  the  adventure  of  expression 
A  trophy  articulates  and  valorizes  hysteria 
A  painting  is  an  inarticulate  hysteria 
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ATROPHY  1986 

oil  mi  linen;  4S  x  4(1  inches 


PASSING  (FOR  A  YOUNG  CONCIERGE)  1986 

oil  on  linen;  48  x  40  inches 


BROTHER,  BROTHER  1985 

oil  on  linen;  48  x  40  inches 


GOLDEN  CELL  1985 

oil  and  wax  on  canvas;  4K  x  40  inches 


UNTITLED  1984 

oil  and  wax  on  canvas;  48  x  36  inches 


INTERIOR  WITH  DOTS  1984 

oil  on  canvas;  48  x  40  inches 


FOUNTAIN  1984 

oil  on  canvas;  48  x  36  inches 
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BLACK  CHINA  1986 
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WOOD,  WATER,  ROCK  1985 

oil  on  canvas;  80 Vz  x  120 'A  inches 
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California  Institute  of  the  Arts,  Valencia,  B.F.A.,  1975 
California  Institute  of  the  Arts,  Valencia,  M.F.A.,  1977 

Position: 

Self-employed 

Grants: 

1984  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 
Solo  exhibitions: 

1986        "Recent  Work,"  David  McKee  Gallery,  New  York 

1985  "Recent  Work,"  Margo  Leavin  Gallery,  Los  Angeles, 

California 

1983  "Recent  Work,"  Margo  Leavin  Gallery,  Los  Angeles, 

California 

1981         "Recent  Work,"  Riko  Mizuno  Gallery,  Los  Angeles, 
California 

1980        "Recent  Work,"  LAICA  Entrance  Gallery,  Los  Angeles, 
California 

Group  exhibitions: 

1986  "Meanwhile  Back  at  the  Ranch,"  Kuhlenschmidt 

Gallery,  Los  Angeles,  California 
1985         "Whitney  Biennial,"  Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art, 
New  York 

"Drawings,"  David  McKee  Gallery,  New  York 
"Selections  from  the  William  J.  Hokin  Collection," 

Museum  of  Contemporary  Art,  Chicago,  Illinois 
"Black  &  White,"  LAICA,  Los  Angeles,  California 
"Summer  1985:  Nine  Artists,"  The  Museum  of 

Contemporary  Art,  Los  Angeles,  California 

1984  "American  Sculpture,"  Margo  Leavin  Gallery,  Los 

Angeles,  California 
David  McKee  Gallery,  New  York 
"Significant  Others,"  Patty  Aande  Gallery,  San  Diego, 

California 

"Eccentric  Images,"  Margo  Leavin  Gallery,  Los  Angeles, 
California 

"First  Newport  Biennial  1984:  Los  Angeles  Today," 
Newport  Harbor  Art  Museum,  Newport  Beach, 
California 

1983        "LA -NY  Exchange,"  Artists  Space,  New  York 

"Black  &  White,"  Margo  Leavin  Gallery,  Los  Angeles, 
California 

"Educating  Artists:  Fine  Arts  at  Art  Center,  1982-83," 
Art  Center  College  of  Design,  Pasadena,  California 


1981         "Southern  California  Artists,"  LAICA,  Los  Angeles, 
California 

"Contemporary  Drawing,"  University  of  California  Art 

Museum,  Santa  Barbara 
"The  Drawing  Show,"  Newspace  Gallery,  Los  Angeles, 

California 

"California:  A  Sense  of  Individualism,"  L.A.  Louver 

Gallery,  Los  Angeles,  California 
"L.A.  Times,"  San  Diego  State  University,  California 
"December  Show,"  Riko  Mizuno  Gallery,  Los  Angeles, 

California 

1980        "The  Young/The  Restless,"  Otis  Art  Institute  of  the 
Parsons  School  of  Design,  Los  Angeles,  California 

1979        "Altered  Photographs,"  P.S.I,  Long  Island  City, 
New  York 

1978        "Ten  Artists  From  California,"  Hallwalls,  Buffalo, 
New  York 

Bibliography: 

1985        Hertz,  Richard;  Theories  of  Contemporary  Art,  Prentice- 
Hall,  Inc.  (ill.  collection  of  articles) 
Relyea,  Lane;  L.A.  Weekly,  (ill.  p.  110),  April  5-11 
Wilson,  William;  Los  Angeles  Times,  p.  13,  April  5 
Cameron,  Dan;  "A  Whitney  Wonderland,"  Arts 

Magazine,  pp.  66-69,  ill.,  Summer 
Lewak,  Peggy;  "Los  Angeles  Art  Critic  Speaks  to 
MCAC,"  Modern  and  Contemporary  Art  Council 
Newsletter,  Los  Angeles  County  Museum  of  Art,  ill., 
June 

Muchnic,  Suzanne;  "Outside-In  Tour  of  L.A.  in 

Summer  '85:  9  Artists,"  The  Los  Angeles  Times, 

Calendar  section,  p.  1,  June  22 
Drohojowska,  Hunter;  "Jill  Giegerich  is  Not  About  to 

Explain  What  Her  Art  Means,"  Los  Angeles  Herald 

Examiner,  p.  5,  ill.,  June  25 
Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art  catalogue,  1985 

Whitney  Biennial  Exhibition,  pp.  38-39,  ill. 
The  Museum  of  Contemporary  Art,  Los  Angeles,  "Jill 

Giegerich,"  The  Contemporary,  Vol.  2,  No.  2,  ill., 

Summer 

1984        Drohojowska,  Hunter;  Flash  Art,  review/West  Coast, 

p.  38,  January 
"First  Newport  Biennial  1984:  Los  Angeles  Today," 

Calendar,  p.  1,  ill.,  September/October 
Knight,  Christopher;  Los  Angeles  Herald  Examiner, 

p.  63,  October  28 
Lugo,  Mark-Elliot;  San  Diego  Tribune,  review, 

September  14 
Drohojowska,  Hunter;  "Artists  The  Critics  Are 

Watching,"  ARTnews,  pp.  75-97,  ill.,  November 
Donahue,  Marlena;  "Looking  Art  Los  Angeles," 

Artweek,  Vol.  15,  No.  38,  p.  1,  ill.,  November  10 


PETER  HUTTINGER 
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ENTANGLEMENT  XII,  A/K/A  RED  CRACK  1986 

ebony  and  colored  pencil  on  paper;  41  Vi  x  29 3/i  inches 


ENTANGLEMENT  XIII,  A/K/A  FLOWER  EATER  1986 

ebony  and  colored  pencil  on  paper;  41  Vi  x  29Vi  inches 
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ENTANGLEMENT  XV,  A/K/A  HOLY  HEAD  1986 

ebony  and  colored  pencil  on  paper;  41  Vi  x  295/4  inches 
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CAPILLARIES/BUCK-TEETH  "STACKED"  (AUTOPSY)  1985-8* 

beeswax,  casein,  glass  and  mixed  media  on  wood  panel;  423/4  x  31%  inches 
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PETER  HUTTINGER 


Born  1953,  West  Palm  Beach,  Florida 
Resides  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Education: 

Florida  State  University,  Tallahassee,  B.F.A.,  1975 
University  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  M.F.A.,  1979 

Position: 

Self-employed 

Grants: 

1986  Ohio  Arts  Council,  Professional  Assistance  Grant 

1984-85  Ohio  Arts  Council  Individual  Artist  Mini-Grant 

1983-84  Ohio  Arts  Council  Individual  Artist  Mini-Grant 

1980-81  Ohio  Arts  Council  Individual  Artist  Fellowship 

1979-80  Ohio  Arts  Council  Individual  Artist  Mini-Grant 

Solo  exhibitions: 

1986  Feature,  Chicago,  Illinois 

Toni  Birckhead  Gallery,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

1984  Feature,  Chicago,  Illinois 

Group  exhibitions: 

1987  Feature,  Chicago,  Illinois 

1986        "I  Have  Proof  That  Some  of  This  is  Correct," 

Greenville  County  Museum  of  Art,  Greenville,  South 
Carolina  (catalogue) 

1985  "The  39th  Corcoran  Biennial  Exhibition  of  American 

Painting,"  Traveling  exhibition,  Corcoran  Gallery  of 
Art,  Washington,  D.C.,  curated  by  Lisa  Lyons 
(catalogue) 
"New  Order,"  Feature,  Chicago,  Illinois 
1984        "Disarming  Images,"  Traveling  exhibition  dealing  w  ith 
the  issue  of  nuclear  war  and  disarmament;  Bread  and 
Roses  Project,  New  York,  curated  by  Nina  Felshin 
(catalogue) 


"The  Human  Figure:  Form  and  Metaphor,  Peter 

Huttinger  and  Stuart  Fink,"  Toni  Birckhead  Gallery, 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 
"Draw  ings,"  Traveling  exhibition  organized  by  SPACES, 

Cleveland,  Ohio  (catalogue) 
"Recent  Acquisitions,"  Cincinnati  Art  Museum,  Ohio 
1983         "Ohio  Selections,"  The  New  Gallery  of  Contemporary 

Art,  (Cleveland  Center  for  Contemporary  Art),  Ohio, 

curated  by  Janus  Small 
"Art  and  Social  Change,  U.S.A.,"  Allen  Memorial  Art 

Museum,  Oberlin  College,  Oberlin,  Ohio,  curated  by 

Bill  Olander  (catalogue) 
1982         "Selections  — Six  in  Ohio,"  Traveling  exhibition, 

Contemporary  Arts  Center,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  curated 

by  Robert  Stearns  and  Sarah  Rogers-Lafferty 

(catalogue) 

"New  Epiphanies,  Religious  Contemporary  Art," 
Traveling  exhibition.  Gallery  of  Contemporary  Art, 
University  of  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado,  curated  by 
Carol  Adney,  essay  by  Dr.  Ruth  K.  Meyer  (catalogue) 
"Peter  Huttinger/Michael  Cook,"  N.A.M.E.  Gallery, 
Chicago,  Illinois,  ill. 
1981         "The  1981  Cincinnati  Art  Museum  Invitational 

Exhibition,"  Cincinnati  Art  Museum,  Ohio  (catalogue) 
1980        "Outside  New  York -The  State  of  Ohio,"  The  New 
Museum  of  Contemporary  Art,  New  York, 
curated  by  Alan  Schwartzman,  (catalogue) 
"Cincinnati  Stories,"  SPACES,  Cleveland,  Ohio  and 
C.A.G.E.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Collections: 

Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  NA,  New  York 
Cincinnati  Art  Museum,  Ohio 

Albert  Field  Playing  Card  Collection,  Astoria,  New  York 

Franklin  Furnace,  New  York  (Artist  Publication  Collection) 

The  New  Museum  of  Contemporary  Art,  New  York 

Musee  National  dArt  Moderne,  Centre  Pompidou,  Paris,  France  (Artist 

Publication  Collection) 
The  Prudential  Insurance  Company  of  America,  Newark,  New  Jersey 


JAMES  MICHAELS 


Painting:  Sensuous,  Sumptuous:  Seductive 
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JAMES  MICHAELS 


Born  1945,  Brooklyn,  New  York 
Resides  in  Palm  Harbor,  Florida 

Education: 

Pan  American  Art  School,  New  York,  1968-69 
Hillsborough  Community  College,  Tampa,  Florida,  1974-76 
University  of  South  Florida,  Tampa,  1977 

Position: 

Self-employed 

Awards: 

1986        Juror's  Award,  35th  Annual  All-Florida  Exhibition,  Boca 
Raton  Museum  of  Art,  Florida 
Gasparilla  Award,  Gasparilla  Art  Festival,  Tampa, 
Florida 

President's  Award,  Florida  Artists  Group,  Lee  Scarfone 
Gallery,  University  of  Tampa,  Florida 

1985  Best  of  Show,  All-Florida  Biennial,  Polk  Museum  of 

Arc,  Lakeland,  Florida 
1984         Museum  Purchase  Award,  Polk  Museum  of  Art, 
Lakeland,  Florida 

Solo  exhibitions: 

1984         Florida  Gulf  Coast  Art  Center,  Belleair,  Florida 
Group  exhibitions: 

1986  "One  of  a  Kind,"  Ruth  Eckerd  Hall,  Clearwater,  Florida 
"Surrealism-The  Minds  Eye,"  Tampa  Museum  West, 

Florida 

"Summer  Sizzler,"  Ruth  Eckerd  Hall,  Clearwater, 
Florida 

"Group  Invitational,"  Joan  Hodgell  Gallery,  Sarasota, 
Florida 

"1986  Annual  Juried  Exhibition,"  D>eh  Haven  Art 
Center,  Orlando,  Florida 


1985  "Tampa  Triennial,"  Tampa  Museum,  Florida 
"Roots  in  Realism,"  Ruth  Eckerd  Hall,  Clearwater, 

Florida 

"Two  Florida  Artists,"  Edison  Community  College, 

Fort  Myers,  Florida 
"New  Faces  '85,"  Joan  Hodgell  Gallery,  Sarasota, 

Florida 

"Three  Contemporary  Artists,"  The  Arts  Center, 

St.  Petersburg,  Florida 
"Southeast:  Works  on  Paper,"  Florida  Gulf  Coast  Art 

Center,  Belleair,  Florida 

1984  "Greetings  from  Florida,"  Gallery  600,  Largo,  Florida 

Bibliography: 

1986  Jaffe,  Susan  Biddle;  "Bay  Area  Artists,"  Florida  Business, 

September 

Marger,  Mary  Ann;  "Art  Exhibit  Showcases  Pinellas 

Talent,"  St.  Pere/shi/rg  Times,  June  8 
Cosdon,  Christina;  "Abstract  Twist  on  a  Dutch  Design," 

Clearwater  Times,  April  8 
Loft,  Kurt;  "Local  Artists  Cream  of  Gasparilla  Crop," 

Tampa  'Tribune,  March  3 

1985  Altabe,  Joan;  "Tampa  Triennial,"  Splash,  No.  3 
Benbow,  Charles;  "Southern  Art?  It  Defies 

Pigeonholing,"  St.  Petersburg  Times,  May  31 
Faulkner,  Mary;  "State  Artists  Make  Visual 
Commentary  at  Edison  Exhibit,"  Fort  Myers  News- 
Press,  May  19 
Loft,  Kurt;  "Showing  Off  the  South,"  Tampa  Tribune, 

Bay  Life,  May  17 
Crane,  Jeanette;  "Expressionism,  Realism  Mix  Well  in 
Arts  Center  Show,"  St.  Petersburg  Evening  Independent, 
January  10 

1984         Marger,  Mary  Ann;  "Natural  Instincts,"  St.  Petersburg 
Times,  March  10 
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HIE  RAND 


I  love  artists.  If  you  read  catalogue  statements  you'll  see  that 
all  painters  say  the  right  things.  When  painters  agree  we  risk 
having  compromised  a  unique  faith.  We  then  bolt  to  some- 
where opposite  of  where  we  initially  felt  comfortable.  So 
things  end  up  looking  like  the  art  we  thought  we  didn't  like  — 
and  now  we  have  to  be  friends  with  it.  The  alternative  is  to 
impress  philosophy  into  a  picture  which  is  self-denigration 
served  up  as  intelligence.  Either  way,  if  you're  trying  to  do 
something  in  particular  you  lose.  After  this  knowledge  the 
satisfactions  I  gain  by  default  are  very  rich. 
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JIMMY  SWINNERTON  AND  THE  CREATION  OF  THE  UNIVERSE  1986 

acrylic  on  canvas;  66  x  165  inches 
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GARDEN  PARTY  1985 

acrvlic  on  canvas;  123  x  Z59  inches 
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THE  LADY  PAINTS  A  PICTURE  1985 

acrylic  on  canvas;  81  x  148  inches 
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ARCHIE  RAND 


Born  1949,  Brooklyn,  New  York 
Resides  in  Brooklyn,  New  York 

Education: 

City  College  of  New  York,  1965-66 

Art  Students  League,  New  York,  1966-67 

Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn,  New  York,  B.F.A.,  1968-7(1 

Position: 

Self-employed 

Grants: 

1986  The  Engelhard  Award 

1983  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  Invitational 
Residency  Grant,  Clayworks  Stud'io  Workshop,  New  York 

Solo  exhibitions: 

1987  Phyllis  Kind  Gallery,  Chicago,  Illinois 
1986         Phyllis  Kind  Gallery,  New  York 

1984  Hallwalls,  Buffalo,  New  York 

The  Contemporary  Arts  Center,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Tibor  de  Nagy  Gallery,  New  York 

H.F.  Manes  Gallery,  New  York 
1983         The  Museum  of  Art,  Carnegie  Institute,  Pittsburgh, 

Pennsylvania 
1982        Tibor  de  Nagy  Gallery,  New  York 
1980         Dart  Gallery,  Chicago,  Illinois 

Tibor  de  Nagy  Gallery,  New  York 
1979         Watson/de  Nagy  Gallery,  Houston,  Texas 

Tibor  de  Nagy  Gallery,  New  York 
1978  Tibor  de  Nagy  Gallery,  New  York 
1974  Tibor  de  Nagy  Gallery,  New  York 
1972  Tibor  de  Nagy  Gallery,  New  York 
1969        Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn,  New  York 

Group  exhibitions: 

1986        "Jewish  Themes/Contemporary  American  Artists  II," 
Jewish  Museum,  New  York  traveling  to  Maurice 
Sperms  Museum  of  Judaica,  Chicago  and  National 
Museum  of  Jewish  History,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

"Line  Drives,"  The  Museum  of  the  Baseball  Hall  of 
Fame,  Cooperstown,  New  York 

"Short  Stories,"  4  Penn  Plaza  Gallery,  New  York, 
curated  by  Judd  Tully  and  Carola  van  den  Houten 

"Contemporary  Jewish  Themes,"  The  Jewish  Museum, 
New  York 

"Happy  Happy,"  Phyllis  Kind  Gallery,  New  York 

"New  York  Scene,"  Phyllis  Kind  Gallery,  Chicago,  Illinois 

"Religion:  Painting  and  Sculptor,"  Tibor  de  Nagy 

Gallery,  New  York 
"Waterworks,"  Sarah  Lawrence  College,  Bronxville, 

New  York 

1985  "Invitational  Group,"  Phyllis  Kind  Gallery,  New  York 
"Waterworks,"  AT&T  Gallery,  Hopewell,  New  Jersey 


"More  is  More  is  More,"  Phyllis  Kind  Gallery,  New  York 
"Summer,"  Phyllis  Kind  Gallery,  New  York 
1484         H.F.  Manes  Gallery,  New  York 

"Exotica,"  Stephen  Rosenberg  Gallery,  New  York 
Tibor  de  Nagy  Gallery,  New  York 
"Modern  Art,"  Ted  Greenwald  Gallery,  New  York 
"Synthetic  Art,"  Harm  Bouckaert  Gallery,  New  York 
"Bright  Lights,  Big  City,"  Phyllis  Kind  Gallery, 
New  York 

1983         "Waterworks,"  Somerset  College,  Somerville, 
New  Jersey 

"Clayworks,"  Clayworks  Studio  Workshop,  New  York 
"Selected  Contemporary  Prints,"  Tibor  de  Nagy 

Gallery,  New  York 
"Terminal,  New  York:  An  Art  Exhibition,"  New  York 
"Bodies  and  Souls,"  The  Artists'  Choice  Museum, 

New  York 

"Selected  Gallery  Artists,"  Tibor  de  Nagy  Gallery, 
New  York 

"Art  of  the  Tventieth  Century:  A  Revelation,"  Beth 

Israel  Gallery,  Houston,  Texas 
"Humor  in  Art,"  Thorpe  Intermedia  Gallery,  New  York 
1982         "Selected  Gallery  Artists,"  Tibor  de  Nagy  Gallery, 

New  York 

"Contemporary  Realism,"  The  Hudson  River  Museum, 
Yonkers,  New  York 
1979         United  States  Embassy,  Paris 

Artists'  Choice  Museum,  New  York 

"Religious  Art:  Contemporary  Directions,"  Thorpe 

Intermedia  Gallery,  New  York 
"Drawings  of  Pleasure"  (Altoon,  Rand,  Hudson), 

Tibor  de  Nagy  Gallery,  New  York 
"LAmerique  aux  Independents,"  Societe  Des  Artistes 
Independents,  Grand  Palais,  Paris 
1978        "New  York  Collection,"  Albright-Knox  Art  Gallery, 
Buffalo,  New  York 
"Three  Painters'  Heritage,"  (Golubov,  Tillim,  Rand), 
Tibor  de  Nagy,  New  York  and  Watson/de  Nagy  & 
Co.  (Beth  Israel  Gallery),  Houston,  Texas 
"Selected  Works  from  the  Tibor  de  Nagy  Gallery,"  The 
Mint  Museum  of  Art,  Charlotte,  North  Carolina 
1975        "American  Painting:  Bannard,  Boxer,  Held,  Noland, 
Olitski,  Poons  and  Rand,"  Galeric  La  Bertesca, 
Genoa,  Milan  and  Dusseldorf 
1974        Ruth  Schaffner  Gallery,  Los  Angeles,  California 
1973         Inaugural  Exhibition,  Ruth  Schaffner  Gallery,  Santa 
Barbara,  California 
Institute  of  Contemporary  Art,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
Watson/de  Nagy  Gallery,  Houston,  Texas 
1970         Pratt  Institute,  Invitational  Animation  Festival, 

Brooklyn,  New  York 
1968        "Invitational  Group  Exhibition,"  Tibor  de  Nagy  Gallery, 
New  York 
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Bibliography: 

1986         Yau,  John;  Artjbrum,  Summer 

Goodman,  Susan;  "Contemporary  Jewish  Themes," 

The  Jew  ish  Museum,  New  ibrk 
Brenson,  Michael;  "Bringing  Fresh  Approaches  to 
Ages-Old  Jew  ish  Themes,"  The  New  York  'limes, 
August  3 

Cotter,  Holland;  "Archie  Rand  at  Phyllis  Kind,"  Art  in 

America,  November 
1  lowell,  John;  "Holy  Art,  1  lot  Images,"  ELLE  Magazine, 

December 
1985        Yau,  John;  Artforum,  April 

Henry,  Gerrit;  "Modern  Art,"  ARTnews,  January 
1984         Cameron,  Dan;  "Archie  Rand,"  Arts  Magazine,  February 
Findsen,  Owen:  The  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  November  18 
Feld,  Ross  and  Sarah  Rogers-Lafferty;  "Archie  Rand: 

Paintings,"  The  Contemporary  Arts  Center, 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  catalogue,  November 
Yau,  John;  "Bright  Lights,  Big  City,"  Phyllis  Kind 

Gallery,  New  York,  catalogue,  November 
Henry  Gerrit;  ARTnews,  Summer 
I  lowell,  John;  New  York  Beat,  January 
Raynor,  Vivien;  The  New  York  'Times,  December  12 
Schwabsky,  Barry;  "Archie  Rand's  Connections,"  Am 

Magazine,  June 
Dialogue,  An  Art  Journal,  November/ December 
1983         Yau,  John;  Art  in  America,  December 
Daly,  Ann;  The  Pittsburgh  Press,  May 
Miller,  Donald;  The  Pittsburgh  Post  Gazette,  June  25 
Ashbery,  John;  "Exposition  des  Artistes  Independents," 

Grand  Palpis,  Paris,  catalogue 
Frueh,  Erne  R.  and  Florence;  Chicago  Stained  Glass, 

Loyola  University  Press,  Chicago,  Illinois 
Lane,  John  R.;  "The  Group  —  Paintings  By  Archie 

Rand,"  The  Museum  of  Art,  Carnegie  Institute, 

Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  catalogue,  May 
1982         Blitental,  Alice;  "(The  Murals  of)  Archie  (Rand's) 

Synagogue,"  Maariv,  January  22 
Donagoe,  Victoria;  "In  a  Mural  An  Artist  Can  Make  A 

Statement  In  A  Big  Way,"  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 

January,  3 

Selected  collections: 

The  Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  Illinois 

The  Museum  of  Art,  Carnegie  Institute,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

Chase  Manhattan  Bank 

Copley  Foundation 

Galerie  La  Bertesca,  Genoa/Milan 

The  Brooklyn  Museum,  New  York 

Israel  Museum,  Jerusalem 

PEPSICO 


BILL         S  E 


A     M     A  N 


FOCI 

Architecture 
Fields  of  meaning 
Pluralistic  readings 
Intonation 

The  sound  quality  of  words 

The  sculptural  qualities  of  objects  and  situations 

The  displacement  of  mundane  objects/situations  from  their 
expected  context 

A  suspended  sense  of  time 

Time  expansion  and  contraction 

Observing  the  nature  of  movement  through  slow  motion 

Observing  the  nature  of  the  recording  medium /incremental 
motion 

Qualities  of  motion 

Trajectories 

Perspectives 

Composition 

Framing 

The  meaning  color  carries 
Modular  images  sequences 
Modularity  in  music  structuring 
Systems  employed 
Systems  abstracted 
Systems  observed 
Repetition 

The  use  of  specific  sound  qualities 
Drones 

The  use  of  specific  qualities  of  light/atmospheric  conditions 

The  reflection  of  emotional  states 

Physicality 

Spirituality 

An  extended  sense  of  context 

Sense/nonsense 

Memory 

Self-referentiality 

Layering/ the  compression  of  information 


RESONANCE 

Near  the  lighthouse  of  grey  sound 

A  film  of  water 

Is  cast  in  emitted  blue. 

A  song  is  delivered  in  a  sombre  tone 

With  gutteral  utterances. 

A  vernacular  shed 

Finds  an  altered  housing. 

Words  hitch  and  hover 
From  thought  to  thought. 
A  quiescent  gesture 
Built  of  light 

Flickers  in  passing. 

Thoughts  turn  abruptly 

While  defining  a  mutable  landscape 

Precisely  balanced, 

This  vantage  point 

Sets  black  and  white,  blue  lights 

Through  a  periodic  charting. 

Delicately  displaced  hits 

Distribute  image  slivers 

In  rhythmic  recombinations. 

A  clock  of  sorts  — sounds 

Gliding.  .  .gliding 

In  a  glistening  tone 

Softly  singing  harmony  with  the  hum  of  travel 

Crystaline  winter  shadows 

Deliver  blue  words 

Etched  in  ice. 

The  light  is  refracted 

While  reflecting  on  language. 

I  stand  by  my  words 

Which  melt  away. 

The  changing  reflection  of  a  body  of  thought. 
Crossing  a  network  of  connecting  bridges. 

1986 
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FLAGS  (SEMAPHORE) 

film  still  from  Telling  Motions  1985-86 

%  inch  video  from  1  inch  master;  22:15  minutes 


TELLING  MOTIONS 

Revolving  drums 
Revolving  drones 
Carriers 

Mapping  the  light  trappings  of  a  loss  of  resolution 
I  resolve  to  revolve  in  the  realm  of  telling  motions 

For  instance  the  incidents  of  coincidence  at  a  distance 

With  lily  light  lies  letting  levels  slide 

A  floating  vessel  side  slipping  against  the  tide 

Teeter  totters,  seesaws,  back  and  forth.  .  .back  and  forth 

Drifting  and  shifting  on  a  rotating  schedule  of  skids 

The  gist  is  mist  or  moist  with  the  tumbling  twist  of  telling  motions 

The  puzzle  of  puzzles  is  presented  through  sets  of  swollen  notions 
That  swivel  off  the  light  machine,  calculating  error  as  an  entrance 

The  shadow  of  a  word  from  the  glass  wings  of  a  housing 
Is  cast  in  darkness,  setting  in  motion  a  sonic  vision 
Through  systems  both  nervous  and  circulatory 

With  a  balance  beam,  the  diver,  bit  by  bit,  bit  by  bit,  room  reconstruction 

A  turn  of  events  with  circular  breathing 
Adds  an  air  of  tumbling  willy  nilly 

From  signs  to  sighs  things  go  the  way  of  pressure.  .  . 
The  path  of  least  resistance 

Mistaken  identities  and  mixed  metaphores  are  mumbo-jumbo  at  the  core 
of  a  boring  book  with  splintered  words  and  enterings  of  dust 

A  scatterbrain  scheme  to  simply  dodge  and  weave,  while  boxed  boxing 
terms  tell  telling  motions  to  collide  and  generate  sparks 

Floaters  and  bobbers  were  born  building  histories  of  fabrication  on  the  fly 

In  the  light  of  sound  substitutions 

The  grafting  of  the  glancing  shivers  and  shunts 

Casting  reflections  which  are  gathered  and  gone  over 

A  true  wheel  within  a  wheel  pivots,  switches  back,  turns  in  on  itself 


A  spine  of  light  binds  and  blinds  as  telling  motions  turn 


STAND 

film  still  from  The  Water  Catalogue  1984 

V*  inch  N'FSC  video  from  1  inch  master;  27:30  minutes 
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BLACK  TOWERS 

film  still  from  S.he  1983 

Va  inch  NTSC  video  from  1  inch  master;  11:02  minutes 


S.he 


S.he  is  the  energy  that  remains  constant 

S.he  is  made  of  he  and  she 

S.he  is  a  perfect  window 

S.he  is  a  seaman  singing  songs  about  the  sea 

S.he  is  a  resemblance 

S.he  is  a  moving  housing  for  a  train  of  thought 

S.he  is  the  train  as  a  moving  housing 

S.he  is  the  train  as  a  thought 

S.he  is  the  train  as  light 

S.he  arrives  at  the  proper  wording 

S.he  is  a  shifting  perspective 

S.he  is  this  action  of  escaping— this  outlet  /  passageway 
S.he  is  a  release  giving  vent  to  emotion 
S.he  is  the  means  or  opportunity  to  do  this 
S.he  is  this  small  hole  or  opening 

S.he  is  a  triangular  window  in  an  automobile  for  ventilation 
S.he  is  going  through  the  motions 
S.he  is  redundant 
S.he  is  plumbing 

S.he  is  a  container  that  is  aware  of  itself 

S.he  is  a  barrier 

S.he  is  a  protective  device 

S.he  is  used  as  a  means  of  confinement 

S.he  is  fencing 

S.he  is  the  perfect  foil 

S.he  is  cyclical 

S.he  is  the  water  cycle 

S.he  is  a  film  of  water 

S.he  is  a  river  of  light 

S.he  is  a  bridge  in  thought 

S.he  is  a  sanctuary 

S.he  is  still  motion 

S.he  is  vapor 

S.he  is  luminous 

S.he  is  a  reflection  of  emotion 

S.he  is  rust 

S.he  is  a  translation 

S.he  is  the  language  of  light 

S.he  is  erosion  on  the  face  of  a  house 

S.he  is  not  herself  today 

S.he  is  a  receptacle 

S.he  is  a  catalogue  of  connections 

S.he  is  a  crystalline  pulse 

S.he  is  a  building  in  thought 

S.he  is  a  step  toward  fear 

S.he  is  in  the  drink 

S.he  is  that  which  slips  away  before  it  can  be  grasped 

S.he  is  a  shifting  construction 

S.he  is  the  embodiment  of  surveillance 


S.he  is  the  evidence 

S.he  is  the  key  witness  and  the  prime  suspect 
S.he  is  the  house  and  the  inhabitant 
S.he  has  time  in  hand 
S.he  is  collapsed  time 
S.he  folds 

S.he  is  empty  and  full 

S.he  is  knowingly  confused 

S.he  is  a  lover  with  incredible  endurance 

S.he  is  a  perfect  moving  beauty 

S.he  is  indefinite 

S.he  is  floating 

S.he  climaxes  and  falls  asleep 

S.he  is  under  constant  repair 

S.he  rests  in  a  resonant  nest 

S.he  pivots  at  the  angle  of  pain  articulation 

S.he  is  this  house  in  a  word 

S.he  finds  release  in  song 

S.he  becomes  this  blank  building 

S.he  is  an  accumulation 

S.he  believes  in  doubt 

S.he  finds  a  home  in  paradox 

S.he  is  a  film  of  water  in  relation  to  evaporation 

S.he  makes  a  better  door  than  window 

S.he  is  a  radiator 

S.he  is  a  moving  destination 

S.he  is  traveling 

S.he  is  one  that  can  be  held 

S.he  is  a  philosophy  that  changes  constantly  and  need  not  be  notated 

S.he  is  the  architecture  of  thought 

S.he  is  a  liquid  passageway  /  an  electric  current 

S.he  is  a  stream  of  electrons 

S.he  is  indivisible 

S.he  is  on  /  off 

S.he  is  a  circle 

S.he  spills  a  drink  occasionally 

S.he  is  afraid  of  pain 

S.he  is  a  watch 

S.he  never  climaxes 

S.he  is  a  borderline  sense  of  humor 

S.he  frustrates  expectation 

S.he  is  intuition 

S.he  is  a  labyrinth 

S.he  is  a  game 

S.he  is  a  liar 

S.he  is  just  listening 

S.he  makes  you  think  about  where  you  might  be  instead 
S.he  reads  about  a  location  where  S.he  is  not 
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S.he  is  a  vehicle 

S.he  is  clarity  in  oscillation 

S.he  is  watching  the  falling 

S.he  is  an  interior  resonance 

S.he  is  the  sound  of  flight 

S.he  is  the  fallen  light 

S.he  is  the  logic  in  doubt 

S.he  is  the  moment  of  perfect  light 

S.he  is  the  perfection  of  decay 

S.he  is  a  transmission 

S.he  is  a  driver 

S.he  is  a  filter 

S.he  is  the  pressure  of  time 

S.he  is  in  a  state  of  disrepair 

S.he  is  sounding  out  situations 

S.he  is  flight  of  stairs  toward  darkness 

S.he  is  an  architectural  melodrama 

S.he  is  unsure 

S.he  watches  the  aging  process 

S.he  is  revolving  both  open  and  closed 

S.he  is  the  sex  of  a  building 

S.he  is  a  fascination  with  slippage 

S.he  is  thought  in  circles 

S.he  is  up  in  the  air 

S.he  is  a  drink  on  the  house 

S.he  is  a  song  with  the  pitch  of  the  roof 

S.he  is  warmth 

S.he  is  vernacular 

S.he  is  a  womb  /  a  pivoting  system 
S.he  is  a  double  take  /  a  second  glance 
S.he  is  time  out 

S.he  bet  with  the  house  behind  her 
S.he  is  a  roomer 

S.he  dwells  in  the  house  of  innuendo 

S.he  is  a  rumor 

S.he  is  built 

S.he  is  a  wry  smile 

S.he  dwells  in  self  supporting  architecture 

S.he  is  a  tautology 

S.he  is  a  navigation  system 

S.he  calls  the  shots 

S.he  knows  the  shots  are  empty 

S.he  watches  the  blue  through  a  window 

S.he  knows  there  is  nothing  to  hold  onto 

S.he  is  drifting 

S.he  is  alone 

S.he  is  one 

S.he  is  the  energy  that  remains  constant 


BILL  SEAMAN 


Born  1456,  Kennet,  Missouri 
Resides  in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

Education: 

Rhode  Island  School  of  Design,  Providence,  1976-77 
San  Francisco  Art  Institute,  California,  B.F.A.,  1979 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Cambridge,  M.S.,  1985 

Position: 

Lecturer,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology —  Visible 
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Exhibitions: 

1986  "Shear,"  Swiss/Italian  Television  Broadcast 

"The  Water  Catalogue,"  WNET-New  Television  Series 
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HOLLIS  SIGLER 


Today,  a  vague  thought  came  to  my  mind.  The  thought  that 
belief  came  before  art.  And  so  as  I  start  to  crystallize  my 
belief,  I  may  make  something  to  manifest  my  belief. 

Journal  entry 
April  5,  1982 
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COMES  THE  DAY  OF  RECKONING  1985 

oil  on  canvas;  49  Vi  x  61'/z  inches 
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THE  WORLD  IS  ENDLESS  DESIRE  1984 

oil  on  canvas;  60  x  60  inches 
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HOLLIS  SIGLER 
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Show,"  The  Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  Illinois 

1973         "Chicago  and  Vicinity  Show,"  The  Art  Institute  of 
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MICHAEL  TRACY 


Peach  trees  bloom  here  at  the  first  breath  of  February. 

Spring  moves  north  50  miles  a  week  from  that  moment  on. 

Men  from  Mexico  come  to  plant  the  onions  and  water  them. 

From  Quintana  Roo.  FYom  Sabinas  Hidalgo.  From  Veracruz. 

or  melons,  or  corn.  By  April  it  is  100  degrees. 

They  swim  across  the  Rio  Grande,  el  Rio  Bravo  del  Norte. 

This  work  is  dedicated  to  their  hearts,  their  hope  and  their  astounding  beauty. 

San  Ygnacio,  Texas 
December  1986 


Aqui  los  duraznos  florecen  con  el  primer  suspiro  de  febrero. 

Desde  ese  momento  la  primavera  avanza  hacia  el  norte  50  millas  por  semana. 

Los  hombres  de  Mexico  llegan  a  sembrar  y  a  regar  la  cebolla,  el  melon  o  el  maiz. 

Desde  Quintana  Roo.  Desde  Sabinas  Hidalgo.  Desde  Veracruz. 

Para  abril  la  temperatura  llega  a  los  38  grados. 

Cruzan  a  nado  el  Rio  Grande,  el  Rio  Bravo  del  Norte. 

Esta  obra  esta  dedicada  a  esos  corazones,  a  esa  esperanza,  a  esa  hermosura  asombrosa. 
Traducido  por  Anne  Wallace. 
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DESTINO  ABIERTO  IV  1986 

watercolor,  acrylic,  cray-pas,  oil  stick  and  gouache  on  paper;  45  x  61  inches 


DESTINO  ABIERTO  VI  1986 

watercolor,  acrylic,  cray-pas,  oil  stick  and  gouache  on  paper;  45  x  51  %  inches 
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Ratcliff,  Carter;  "Michael  Tracy  at  Mary  Boone,"  Art  in 

America,  New  York  City,  p.  73,  March 

Commissions: 

1985  Emmanuel  Chapel,  The  Corpus  Christi  Cathedral, 

Texas;  James  Rome,  Architect 

1984  Chapel  Interior,  The  Chemical  Dependency  Unit  of 

South  Texas,  Corpus  Christi;  Alex  Caragonne,  Architect 
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WILLIAM  WILLIS 


In  painting  as  in  life,  completeness  is  essentially  a 
process  of  removal,  of  carving  away  non-essentials, 
of  eventually  arriving  at  the  source. 

This  is  what  my  work  is  about. 

I  bow  to  that  Source.  Om  Namah  Shivaya 

November  16,  1986 
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FALLING  TREE  1982 

oil  on  canvas;  62  x  89  inches 


THE  PATH  TO  BLUE  1981 

oil  on  canvas;  66  Vi  x  89 Vi  inches 


WILLIAM  WILLIS 


Born  1943,  Sheffield,  Alabama 
Resides  in  Preston,  Maryland 

Education: 

University  of  Florida,  Gainesville,  1966 
University  of  South  Florida,  Tampa,  B.A.,  1968 
University  of  South  Florida,  Tampa,  M.F.A.,  1973 

Position: 

Assistant  Professor,  Fine  Arts  Department,  Corcoran  School  of  Art, 
Washington,  D.C.  and  self-employed 

Grants: 

1983         Maryland  State  Arts  Council,  Works-In-Progress  Grant 
1980         National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 
1979         University  of  Maryland,  Creative  and  Performing 
Arts  Grant 

1975         University  of  Maryland,  Creative  and  Performing 
Arts  Grant 

Solo  exhibitions: 

1987         Grand  Rapids  Art  Museum,  Michigan 

Baumgartner  Galleries,  Washington,  D.C. 
1986         Baumgartner  Galleries,  Washington,  D.C. 

1985  Washington  Project  for  the  Arts  (WPA), 

Washington,  D.C. 
1982         I.  Irving  Feldman  Gallery,  Southfield,  Michigan 
19X1         Bernard  Jacobson  Gallery,  New  York 

Jack  Rasmussen  Gallery,  Washington,  D.C. 
1979         Diane  Brown  Gallery,  Washington,  D.C. 
1977         Diane  Brown  Gallery,  Washington,  D.C. 

Group  exhibitions: 

1986  "10  Washington,  D.C.  Painters,"  Southeastern  Center 

for  Contemporary  Art  (SECCA),  Winston-Salem, 
North  Carolina 
"Ten  Artists  Working  in  New  York  City  and 

Washington,  D.C,"  Addison  Gallery  of  American  Art, 
Andover,  Massachusetts 
1985         "Exchange:  Drawings  of  American  and  Indian  Artists," 
Traveling  exhibition,  Art  Heritage  Gallery,  Triveni 
Kala  Sangam,  New  Delhi,  Bombay,  Calcutta  and 
Madras 


"The  Washington  Show,"  The  Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art, 

Washington,  D.C. 
"Evocative  Abstraction,"  The  Foundation  For  Today's 

Art/NEXUS,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
"  Talent,"  Baumgartner  Galleries,  Washington,  D.C. 

1983  "Biennial  Exhibition,"  Baltimore  Museum  of  Art, 

Maryland 

"Maryland  Collects,"  Maryland  Art  Place  (MAP), 
Baltimore 

1981         '  Black  and  White  Draw  ings,"  Jack  Rasmussen  Gallery, 

Washington,  D.C. 
1980        "Maryland  Invitational,"  The  Arts  Gallery,  Baltimore 
1979         "On  and  Of  Paper,"  Deland  Museum,  Deland,  Florida 
1976        "Washington  Painters,"  Rutgers  University, 

New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey 

Bibliography: 

1985         Frank,  Patrick;  "Washington,  D.C.  Reviews"  New  Art 
Examiner,  p.  62,  April 
Allen,  Jane  Addams;  "Galleries:  Intensity  of  Myths, 
Movement  of  Life,"  The  Washington  Times,  p.  B3,  ill., 
March  8 

Coleman,  Nichols;  "Washington,  D.C.  Reviews,"  New 

Art  Examiner,  p.  60,  March 
Forgey,  Benjamin;  "Galleries:  Big  and  Strong,"  The 

Washington  Post,  p.  C2,  ill.,  February  16 
Ixw  is,  Jo  Ann;  "Galleries:  Making  the  Point,"  The 

Washington  Post,  p.  G2,  February  2 
Allen,  Jane  Addams;  "Galleries,"  The  Washington  Times, 

February  1 

"Exchange  Paintings,"  Discover  Delhi  (The  City 

Magazine),  December 
Gopalan,  U  Raja;  "Tantrik  Art  Scores  in  'Exchange' 

Show,"  The  Evening  News,  New  Delhi,  India, 

December  6 

1984  Blumenthal,  Diane;  "East  Coast  Reviews,"  New  Art 

Examiner,  p.  16,  ill.,  June 

Richard,  Paul;  "Galleries,"  The  Washington  Post,  p.  B2, 
April  21 

Fleming,  Lee;  "Art  Reviews,"  Washington  Reinew,  p.  25, 
June/July 

1983         Harriss,  R.P.;  "M.A.P.  Exhibit  Reveals  the  Art  of 

Ownership,"  The  Baltimore  Sun,  pp.  Bl  &  B5,  April  16 


EXHIBITION  CHECKLIST 


ROSS  BLECKNER 

New  York,  New  York 

1.  ATROPHY  1986 
oil  on  linen 

48  x  40  inches 

Collection  of  Stan  Cohen,  Atlanta,  Georgia 

2.  PASSING  (FOR  A  YOUNG  CONCIERGE)  1986 
oil  on  linen 

48  x  40  inches 

Collection  of  Linda  and  Jerry  Janger,  Los  Angeles,  California 

3.  BROTHER,  BROTHER  1985 
oil  on  linen 

48  x  40  inches 

Collection  of  Emily  and  Jerry  Spiegel,  Kings  Point,  New  York 

4.  GOLDEN  CELL  1985 
oil  and  wax  on  canvas 

48  x  40  inches 

Private  Collection,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

5.  UNTITLED  1984 
oil  and  wax  on  canvas 
48  x  36  inches 

Collection  of  The  Prudential  Insurance  Company  of  America, 
Newark,  New  Jersey 

6.  INTERIOR  WITH  DOTS  1984 
oil  on  canvas 

48  x  40  inches 

Collection  of  Robert  M.  Kaye,  Rumson,  New  Jersey 

7.  FOUNTAIN  1984 
oil  on  canvas 

48  x  36  inches 

Collection  of  Harriette  Jaffe  and  Kathleen  Timer,  New  York 

CHRISTOPHER  BROWN 

Oakland,  California 

8.  THE  PHASES  OF  THE  MOON  1986 
oil  on  canvas 

80  x  120  inches 

Collection  of  Robilee  and  Ben  Deane,  St.  Helena,  California 

9.  SLIP  STREAM-STREAM  OF  CONSCIOUSNESS  1986 
oil  on  canvas 

87  x  72  inches 

Collection  of  Mr.  &  Mrs.  D.A.  Gray,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota 
Courtesy  of  the  Zolla/Lieberman  Gallery,  Chicago,  Illinois 


10.  FRENCH  TOP  1986 
dil  on  canvas 
87  x  72  inches 

Collection  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ronald  W.  Moore,  New  York 

1 1    WATER  DREAM  1986 
oil  on  canvas 
60  x  48  inches 
Collection  of  Paule  Anglim 

Courtesy  of  the  Gallery  Paule  Anglim,  San  Francisco,  California 

12.  BLACK  CHINA  1986 
oil  on  canvas 

72  x  72  inches 

Collection  of  Pamela  and  Sam  Goldstein,  Laguna  Beach,  California 

13.  WOOD,  WATER,  ROCK  1985 
oil  on  canvas 

80 '/2  x  120  Va  inches 

Collection  of  the  San  Francisco  Museum  of  Modern  Art 
Art  Dealers  Association  Fund  Purchase  85.383 


JILL  GIEGERICH 

Culver  City,  California 

14.  UNTITLED  1986 

lap  cement  on  carpet  on  plywood,  ink  print  collage  on  gessoed 

plywood 
59 Vz  x  67  x  4  inches 

Collection  of  The  Fli  Broad  Family  Foundation,  Los  Angeles, 
California 

15.  UNTITLED  1986 

enamel  and  aluminum  on  plywood 
14  Vi  x  11%  x  3'/?  inches 

Collection  of  the  Lannan  Foundation,  Venice,  California 

16.  UNTITLED  1986 

aluminum,  tarpaper  and  vinyl  on  plywood 
64  x  60  x  10  inches 

Collection  of  Rosalie  and  Bernard  Kornblau,  San  Marino,  California 

17.  UNTITLED  1986 

roofing  tar,  aluminum  paint  and  marking  pen  on  plywood 
20  x  16  Vz  x  4  inches 

Collection  of  Marsha  N.  and  Sanford  N.  Levine,  Los  Angeles, 
California 
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18.  UNTITLED  1986 

paint  stick,  aluminum  paint,  copper  and  tarpaper  on  plywood 

66 Vz  x  68  x  7  inches 

Collection  of  Martin  Sklar,  New  York 

19.  UNTITLED  1986 

ink  print  collage  on  gessoed  plywood 
36!/z  x  27 Vz  x  lOVz  inches 

Collection  of  The  Prudential  Insurance  Company  of  America, 
Newark,  New  Jersey 

20.  UNTITLED  1986 

lap  cement,  carpet,  printers  ink  and  asphalt  emulsion  on  gessoed 

plywood 
18  lA  x  12  Vz  inches 
Private  Collection,  New  York 

21.  UNTITLED  1985 

enamel  on  aluminum,  mounted  on  plywood 
12'/z  x  10  x  3%  inches 

Courtesy  of  the  artist  and  the  David  McKee  Callery,  New  York 


PETER  HUTTINGER 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

22.  ENTANGLEMENT  XII,  A/K/A  RED  CRACK  1986 
ebony  and  colored  pencil  on  paper 

41  Vz  x  29%  inches 

Courtesy  of  the  Tbni  Birckhead  Callery,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  and  Feature, 
Chicago,  Illinois 

23.  ENTANGLEMENT  XIII,  A/K/A  FLOWER  EATER  1986 
ebony  and  colored  pencil  on  paper 

41  Vz  x  29%  inches 

Collection  of  Don  Russell  and  Helen  Brunner,  Washington,  DC 
Courtesy  of  Feature,  Chicago,  Illinois 

24.  ENTANGLEMENT  XIV,  A/K/A  THE  SHORT  ONE  1986 
ebony  and  colored  pencil  on  paper 

41  Vz  x  29%  inches 

Courtesy  of  the  Toni  Birckhead  Gallery,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  and  Feature, 
Chicago,  Illinois 

25.  ENTANGLEMENT  XV,  A/K/A  HOLY  HEAD  1986 
ebony  and  colored  pencil  on  paper 

41  Vz  x  29%  inches 

Courtesy  of  the  Tbni  Birckhead  Gallery,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  and  Feature, 
Chicago,  Illinois 


26.  CAPILLARIES/ENTANGLED  THREE  WAY  BUNNY 

(FORENSIC  TOPOGRAPHY)  1986 
beeswax,  casein,  glass  and  mixed  media  on  wood  panel 
32  x  24  inches 

Collection  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  Jacobs,  Georgetown,  Kentucky 
Courtesy  of  the  Tbni  Birckhead  Gallery,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  and  Feature, 
Chicago,  Illinois 

27.  CAPILLARIES/BUCK-TEETH  "STACKED"  (AUTOPSY) 

1985-86 

beeswax,  casein,  glass  and  mixed  media  on  wood  panel 
42%  x  31%  inches 

Courtesy  of  the  Toni  Birckhead  Gallery,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  and  Feature, 
Chicago,  Illinois 

28.  CAPILLARIES/BUCK-TEETH  (AUTOPSY)  1985 
beeswax,  casein,  glass  and  mixed  media  on  wood  panel 

32  x  24  inches 

Private  Collection,  Chicago,  Illinois 

Courtesy  of  the  Toni  Birckhead  Gallery,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  and  Feature, 
Chicago,  Illinois 

29.  CAPILLARIES/THREE  WAY  BUNNY  WITH  A  TWIST 

(FORENSIC  TOPOGRAPHY)  1985 
beeswax,  casein,  glass  and  mixed  media  on  wood  panel 
42  %  x  31  %  inches 

Courtesy  of  the  Toni  Birckhead  Gallery,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  and  Feature, 
Chicago,  Illinois 


JAMES  MICHAELS 

Palm  Harbor,  FTorida 

30.  JASPER  S  CHEAP  DATE  1986 
oil  and  acrylic  on  board 

72  x  48  inches 

Collection  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Michaels,  Palm  Harbor,  Florida 

31.  QUAKER  QUICK  1986 
oil  and  acrylic  on  board 

72  x  48  inches 

Collection  of  Fric  Lang  Peterson,  Saint  Petersburg,  Florida 

32.  NEVER  TAKE  AN  APPLE  FROM  A  WOMAN  OR 

YOU'LL  GO  STRAIGHT  TO  HELL  1986 
oil  and  acrylic  on  board 
72  x  48  inches 

Collection  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  W.  Root,  Tampa,  Florida 


33.  WE  LEFT  HER  STANDING  IN  THE  DRIVEWAY 

CRYING  1986 
oil  and  acrylic  on  board 
72  x  48  inches 

Collection  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  F.  Klespies,  Safety  Harbor,  Florida 

34.  THE  YEAR  OF  THE  JACKASS  1986 
oil  and  acrylic  on  canvas  and  board 

72  x  48  inches 

Collection  of  Bernard  I.  Marcazzo,  Saint  Petersburg,  Florida 

35.  PARTY  ANIMAL  1985-86 
oil  and  acrylic  on  canvas  and  board 
67  x  48  inches 

Collection  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  W.  Lucas,  Tarpon  Springs,  Florida 

36.  SOAP  1985-86 

acrylic,  house  paint  and  sand  on  board 
60  x  45  inches 

Collection  of  Bernard  I.  Marcazzo,  Saint  Petersburg,  Florida 

37.  PORTRAIT  OF  CHRISTOPHER  1985-86 
oil  and  acrylic  on  canvas  and  board 

64  x  42  inches 

Collection  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ronald  R.  Mason,  Saint  Petersburg, 
Florida 


41    THE  LADY  PAINTS  A  PICTURE  1985 
acrylic  on  canvas 
81  x  148  inches 

Courtesy  of  the  artist  and  the  Phyllis  Kind  Callery,  New  York  and 
Chicago,  Illinois 


BILL  SEAMAN 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

42.  TELLING  MOTIONS  1985-86 
%  inch  video  from  1  inch  Master 
Film  length:  22:15  minutes 
Courtesy  of  the  artist 

43.  THE  WATER  CATALOGUE  1984 
3A  inch  NTSC  video  from  1  inch  Master 
Film  Length:  27:30  minutes 
Courtesy  of  the  artist 

44.  S.he  1983 

%  inch  NTSC  video  from  1  inch  Master 
Film  Length:  11:02  minutes 
Courtesy  of  the  artist 


ARCHIE  RAND 

Brooklyn,  New  York 

38.  JIMMY  SWINNERTON  AND  THE  CREATION  OF  THE 

UNIVERSE  1986 
acrylic  on  canvas 
66  x  165  inches 

Courtesy  of  the  artist  and  the  Phyllis  Kind  Gallery,  New  York  and 
Chicago,  Illinois 

39.  GARDEN  PARTY  1985 
acrylic  on  canvas 

123  x  259  inches 

Courtesy  of  the  artist  and  the  Phyllis  Kind  Gallery,  New  York  and 
Chicago,  Illinois 

40.  SUNDAY  PAINTER  1985 
acrylic  on  canvas 

87  x  110  inches 

Courtesy  of  the  artist  and  the  Phyllis  Kind  Gallery,  New  York  and 
Chicago,  Illinois 


HOLLIS  SIGLER 

Prairie  View,  Illinois 

45.  TO  HELL  WITH  CULTURE  1986 
oil  pastel  on  paper 

41  x  60  inches 

Courtesy  of  the  artist  and  Dart  Gallery,  Chicago,  Illinois 

46.  COMES  THE  DAY  OF  RECKONING  1985 
oil  on  canvas 

49  '/z  x  61  Vi  inches 

Collection  of  Lee  Wesley  and  Victoria  Granacki,  Chicago,  Illinois 

47.  CHANGE  DOESN'T  COME  EASY  FOR  HER  1985 
oil  on  canvas 

62  x  61  inches 

Collection  of  June  Blaker,  Chicago,  Illinois 

48.  YOU  KEEP  TAMPERING  WITH  MY  HEART  1985 

011  on  masonite 

12  x  15  inches 

Collection  of  Stacy  and  Paul  Polydoran,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 
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49.  SHE  CARRIES  HER  MOTHERS  GUILT  IN  HER  BONES 

1984 

oil  pastel  on  paper 
29  x  34  inches 

Collection  of  Richard  Serra,  Seattle,  Washington 

50.  THE  WORLD  IS  ENDLESS  DESIRE  1984 
oil  on  canvas 

60  x  60  inches 
Collection  of  the  artist 

51.  IN  NEED  OF  SOME  MAGIC  1983 
oil  pastel  on  paper 

24  x  30  inches 

Collection  of  Beverly  and  Steven  Valfer,  Deerfield,  Illinois 


MICHAEL  TRACY 

San  Ygnacio,  Texas 

52.  DESTINO  ABIERTO  I  1986 

watereolor,  acrylic,  cray-pas,  oil  stick  and  gouache  on  paper 
45  x  61  inches 

Courtesy  of  the  artist  and  the  Hiram  Butler  Gallery,  Houston,  Texas 

53.  DESTINO  ABIERTO  II  1986 

watereolor,  acrylic,  cray-pas,  oil  stick  and  gouache  on  paper 
45  x  61  inches 

Courtesy  of  the  artist  and  the  Hiram  Butler  Gallery,  Houston,  Texas 

54.  DESTINO  ABIERTO  III  1986 

watereolor,  acrylic,  cray-pas,  oil  stick  and  gouache  on  paper 
45  x  61  inches 

Courtesy  of  the  artist  and  the  Hiram  Butler  Gallery,  Houston,  Texas 

55.  DESTINO  ABIERTO  IV  1986 

watereolor,  acrylic,  cray-pas,  oil  stick  and  gouache  on  paper 
45  x  61  inches 

Courtesy  of  the  artist  and  the  Hiram  Butler  Gallery,  Houston,  Texas 

56.  DESTINO  ABIERTO  V  1986 

watereolor,  acrylic,  cray-pas,  oil  stick  and  gouache  on  paper 
45  x  39  Vz  inches 
Collection  of  the  artist 

57.  DESTINO  ABIERTO  VI  1986 

watereolor,  acrylic,  cray-pas,  oil  stick  and  gouache  on  paper 
45  x  51%  inches 

Courtesy  of  the  artist  and  the  Hiram  Butler  Gallery,  Houston,  Texas 


58.  DESTINO  ABIERTO  VII  1986 

watereolor,  acrylic,  cray-pas,  oil  stick  and  gouache  on  paper 
45  x  48 Vz  inches 

Courtesy  of  the  artist  and  the  Hiram  Butler  Gallery,  Houston,  Texas 

59.  DESTINO  ABIERTO  VIII  1985-86 

watereolor,  acrylic,  cray-pas,  oil  stick  and  gouache  on  paper 
45  x  54 Vz  inches 

Courtesy  of  the  artist  and  the  Hiram  Butler  Gallery,  Houston,  Texas 

60.  DESTINO  ABIERTO  IX  1985-86 

watereolor,  acrylic,  cray-pas,  oil  stick  and  gouache  on  paper 
45  x  60  inches 
Private  Collection 

WILLIAM  WILLIS 

Preston,  Maryland 

61.  UNTITLED  (SAMADHI)  1984 
oil  on  canvas 

99  x  79  inches 

Courtesy  of  the  artist  and  the  Baumgartner  Galleries, 
Washington,  D.C. 

62.  YONI  LINGAM  WITH  MANTRA  1984 
oil  on  canvas 

66  x  73  inches 

Courtesy  of  the  artist  and  the  Baumgartner  Galleries, 
Washington,  D.C. 

63.  UNTITLED  (MOKSA)  1982 
oil  on  canvas 

91  Vz  x  113  Vz  inches 

Courtesy  of  the  artist  and  the  Baumgartner  Galleries, 
Washington,  D.C. 

64.  FALLING  TREE  1982 
oil  on  canvas 

62  x  89  inches 

Courtesy  of  the  artist  and  the  Baumgartner  Galleries, 
Washington,  D.C. 

65.  TREES  OF  IGNORANCE  1982 
oil,  charcoal,  on  gessoed  paper 

30  x  35  inches 

Collection  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  Carley,  Washington,  D.C. 

66.  THE  PATH  TO  BLUE  1981 
oil  on  canvas 

66 Vz  x  89 Vz  inches 

Collection  of  John  D.  Deardourff,  McLean,  Virginia 


AWARDS  IN  THE  VISUAL  ARTS  GUIDELINES  AND  PROCEDURES 


Awards  in  the  Visual  Arts  Guidelines 

The  Awards  in  the  Visual  Arts  (AVA)  program  annually  announces  ten 
awards  of  $15,000  each,  distributed  within  ten  areas  of  the  United  States 
designated  according  to  artist  per  capita  population  (see  map  and  listing 
of  states  by  area,  page  123). 

Artists  are  eligible  for  AVA  awards  by  nomination  only,  and  must  be  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States.  One  hundred  nominators,  drawn  from  across 
the  country  and  representing  all  major  visual  arts  disciplines,  are  each 
invited  to  submit  to  the  AVA  staff  at  the  Southeastern  Center  for  Contem- 
porary Art  (SECCA)  the  names  of  five  artists  living  and  working  in  their 
respective  areas.  Artists  working  in  all  media  are  eligible  for  nomination. 
The  result  is  a  maximum  of  five  hundred  nominated  artists,  although 
some  nominators  submit  fewer  than  five  names  and  sometimes  there  are 
duplicate  nominations.  These  artists  are  then  furnished  with  instructions 
for  submitting  slides  and  related  material  to  the  national  jury.  In  the  event 
of  receiving  an  award,  each  nominee  is  asked  to  commit  work  to  a  national 
exhibition  and  its  subsequent  tour.  All  nominees  are  invited  to  have  their 
slides  placed  in  the  AVA  slide  reference  registry  — a  slide  library  intended 
to  become  a  major  contemporary  art  resource. 

To  encourage  acquisition  of  works  by  AVA  award  recipients,  museums  par- 
ticipating in  the  exhibition  tour  are  given  $10,000  purchase  grants.  A  work 
(or  works)  by  one  or  more  of  the  award  recipients  is  purchased  with  these 
funds. 


Procedures  for  Identifying  Nominators  and  Jurors 

AVA  goes  to  "the  field"  to  compile  lists  of  respected  artists,  museum  direc- 
tors, curators,  and  critics  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  Potential  nomi- 
nators and  jurors  are  recommended  through  a  network  of  visual  arts 
professionals.  Each  year  one  hundred  nominators  — ten  from  each  of  the 
ten  geographic  regions  — are  identified,  as  well  as  a  group  of  national  jurors 
w  ho  make  the  final  selection  of  ten  artists  from  the  names  submitted. 


AVA  Exhibition  Program 

Along  with  financial  support  for  artists,  AVA  believes  in  the  importance 
of  recognition  through  public  exhibition  of  work.  Wide  exposure  to  a 
national  audience  is  an  essential  element  of  the  AVA  concept.  Since  ten 
artists  are  selected  annually  by  a  national  jury,  one  exhibition  will  be  cir- 
culating while  a  new  selection  is  under  way.  This  exhibition  program 
requires  that  participating  museums  commit  in  advance  to  a  totally 
unknown  show,  one  in  which  the  very  artists  have  yet  to  be  determined. 
This  commitment  reflects  the  participating  museums'  dedication  to  new 
work  — emerging  concepts  and  talents  — and,  like  any  commitment  to  an 
unknown,  it  is  an  act  of  faith. 
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AVA  Areas 

This  map  of  the  United  States  illustrates  in  bold,  the  boundaries  of  the 
ten  Awards  in  the  Visual  Arts  areas.  Divisions  are  based  on  artist  popula- 
tion density  with  statistical  data  provided  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
the  Census. 

Area  1 

Connecticut,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island, 
Upstate  New  York,  and  Vermont. 

Area  2 

Manhattan  Borough  of  New  York. 
Area  3 

New  York  boroughs  other  than  Manhattan,  including  Westchester  County 
and  lx>ng  Island,  New  Jersey,  Puerto  Rico,  Virgin  Islands,  and 
Pennsylvania. 

Area  4 

Delaware,  District  of  Columbia,  Maryland,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Ten- 
nessee, and  North  Carolina. 

Area  5 

Alabama,  Arkansas,  Florida,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  and  South 
Carolina. 


Area  6 

Indiana,  Kentucky,  Michigan,  and  Ohio. 
Area  7 

Illinois,  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  and  Missouri. 
Area  8 

Alaska,  Idaho,  Montana,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  Northern  California, 
Oregon,  South  Dakota,  Washington,  Wyoming,  Nevada,  and  Colorado. 

Area  9 

Arizona,  Kansas,  New  Mexico,  Oklahoma,  Texas,  and  Utah. 
Area  10 

Hawaii,  and  Southern  California. 

Awards  in  the  Visual  Arts  Staff 

AVA  Program  Director:  Ted  Potter 
Director 

Southeastern  Center  for  Contemporary  Art 
Special  Assistant  to  the  AVA  Director:  Virginia  S.  Rutter 
AVA  Secretary:  Jean  B.  Yeatts 
Exhibition  Coordinator:  Jeffrey  G.  Fleming 
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AWARDS     IN     THE     VISUAL     ARTS  RECIPIENTS 


AVA  1 

Michael  Singer  Area  1 

Richard  Bosnian  Area  2 

*  Edward  Flood  Area  3 

Maurie  Kerrigan  Area  4 

Douglas  Bourgeois  Area  5 

Michael  Luchs  Area  6 

Stephen  Schultz  Area  7 

Marsha  Burns  Area  8 

Richard  Schaffer  Area  9 

Terry  Allen  Area  10 

Area  2 

John  McNamara  Area  1 

Philip  Allen  Area  2 

Herman  Cherry  Area  3 

Emmet  Gowin  Area  4 

Blue  Sky  Area  5 

Gloria  Thomas  Area  6 

Ada  Medina  Area  7 

Doug  Hall  Area  8 

Jesus  Moroles  Area  9 

Marvin  Harden  Area  10 

AVA  3 

Robert  Gumming  Area  1 

Donald  Lipski  Area  2 

Rolando  Briseno  Area  3 

Genna  Watson  Area  4 

Leonard  Koscianski  Area  5 

Edward  Mayer  Area  6 

Margaret  Wharton  Area  7 

Tom  Marioni  Area  8 

Louis  Carlos  Bernal  Area  9 

Robert  Therrien  Area  10 


AVA  4 

Jon  Imber  Area  1 

*  Ana  Mendieta  Area  2 

Sidney  Goodman  Area  3 

Peter  Charles  Area  4 

Don  Cooper  Area  5 

Bert  Brouwer  Area  6 

JoAnne  Carson  Area  7 

John  Buck  Area  8 

Luis  Jimenez  Area  9 

James  Croak  Area  10 

AVA  5 

Doreen  Kraft  Area  1 

Heide  Fasnacht  Area  2 

Michael  Kessler  Area  3 

Alan  Stone  Area  4 

Clyde  Connell  Area  5 

Gordon  Newton  Area  6 

Jin  Soo  Kim  Area  7 

Robert  Helm  Area  8 

Mark  Klett  Area  9 

Allen  Ruppersberg  Area  10 

AVA  6 

Bill  Seaman  Area  1 

Ross  Bleckner  Area  2 

Archie  Rand  Area  3 

William  Willis  Area  4 

James  Michaels  Area  5 

Peter  Huttinger  Area  6 

Hollis  Sigler  Area  7 

Christopher  Brow  n  Area  8 

Michael  Tracy  Area  9 

Jill  Giegerich  Area  10 


'(Deceased) 


AWARDS      IN      THE      VISUAL      ARTS      6  JURY 


From  left  to  right:  Dr.  Harry  Rand,  Josine  Ianco-Starrells,  Sarah  Rogers-Lafferty,  Jane  Livingston,  and  F3aul  Schimmel. 


Josine  Ianco-Starrells 

Former  Director,  Los  Angeles  Municipal  Art  Gallerv 
Los  Angeles,  California 

Jane  Livingston 

Associate  Director, 

The  Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art 

Washington,  DC 

Dr.  Harry  Rand 

Curator,  Painting  &  Sculpture, 
National  Museum  of  American  Art 
Washington,  DC 


Sarah  Rogers-Lafferty 
Curator 

Contemporary  Arts  Center 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Paul  Schimmel 

Chief  Curator/Curator  of  Exhibitions  and  Collections 
The  Newport  Harbor  Art  Museum 
Newport  Harbor,  California 


AWARDS   IN  THE  VISUAL  ARTS  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 


Noel  L.  Dunn 

President  and  Chief  Executive  Officer 

Rollins  Burdick  Hunter  of  North  Carolina,  Inc. 

Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 

David  H.  Harris 

President 

The  Equitable  Foundation 
New  York 

Dr.  Alberta  Arthurs 

Chairman,  Arts  and  Humanities 
The  Rockefeller  Foundation 
New  York 

Ted  Potter 

Director,  Southeastern  Center  for  Contemporary  Art,  and 
Awards  in  the  Visual  Arts 
Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 


AWARDS  IN  THE  VISUAL  ARTS  NATIONAL  PROFESSIONAL  COUNCIL 


Suzanne  Delehanty 

Director,  Neuberger  Museum 
State  University  of  New  York 
Purchase,  New  York 

James  Demetrion 

Director,  Hirshhorn  Museum 
and  Sculpture  Garden 
Smithsonian  Institution 
Washington,  DC 

Mel  Edwards 

Artist 
New  York 

Peter  Frank 

Art  Critic  and  Curator 
New  York 

Marge  Goldwater 

Curator,  The  Walker  Art  Center 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

Richard  Hunt 

Artist 

Chicago,  Illinois 

Luis  Jimenez,  Jr. 

Artist 

Hondo,  New  Mexico 
Janet  Kardon 

Director,  Institute  of  Contemporary  Art 
University  of  Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Richard  Koshalek 

Director,  The  Museum  of  Contemporary  Art 
Los  Angeles,  California 

Dr.  Thomas  Leavitt 

Director,  Herbert  F.  Johnson  Museum  of  Art 
Cornell  University 
Ithaca,  New  York 


Al  Nodal 

Director,  Exhibition  Center 
Otis  Art  Institute  of  the 
Parsons  School  of  Design 
Los  Angeles,  California 

Beverly  Pepper 

Artist 
Italy 

Ted  Potter 

Director,  Southeastern  Center  for  Contemporary  Art 
Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 

Dr.  Harry  Rand 

Curator,  Painting  and  Sculpture 
National  Museum  of  American  Art 
Smithsonian  Institution 
Washington,  DC 

George  Segal 
Artist 

New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey 
Roy  Slade 

Director,  Cranbrook  Academy  of  Art  Museum 
Bloomfield  Hills,  Michigan 

Wayne  Thiebaud 

Artist  and  Professor 
Department  of  Art 
University  of  California  at  Davis 
Davis,  California 

Dianne  Vanderlip 

Curator,  20th  Century  Art 
Denver  Art  Museum 
Denver,  Colorado 

John  Yau 

Art  Critic 
Catskill,  New  York 
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